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Share in the fun 
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Make the wisest move of the winter—cruise 
to the Caribbean and the West Indies with 
the Great White Fleet. Sail away from a world of stress—relax and 
rejuvenate—on that well-earned holiday you owe yourself. Go 
“places” and go well—on a modern cruise liner, first class through- 
out. Outdoor pool, sports deck, dance orchestra, Class ‘A’? movies 


. ALL outside staterooms, superb cuisine. 


Cruises from New York to the 

WEST INDIES and CARIBBEAN 

Weekly, 15 Days, $170 up. Alternately to Panama Canal Zone, Costa Rica, 

Guatemala, Havana; or to Havana (2 calls), Panama Canal Zone, Guatemala; 

14 Days, $160 up, to Kingston, Jamaica, B. W. I., Barranquilla and 

Cartagena, Colombia, S. A. and Panama Canal Zone. Also: Fortnightly, 

11 Days, $135 up, to Havana and Guatemala; 25 Days all expenses, $265 

up, to Guatemala (2 weeks in highlands) with call at Havana. Ask about 
other services from New York and New Orleans. 

» » » 

For colorful descriptive cruise folders ask or write any Authorized Travel Agent, 

+ United Fruit Company, Pier 3 North River, or 632 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Also offices in Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, D. C., Chicago, New Orleans. 


Great White Fleet 


* Make the most of 
HAVANA pleasures. 


Make straight for the famous “Nacional” 
... where the attractions of this world- 
celebrated hotel assure your full enjoy- 
ment of Havana, brilliant rendezvous of 
the Americas. Outdoor pool and private 
beach, tennis courts, dining terraces and 
Cuba’s smartest supper club—Bajo la 
Luna—right on the grounds. 
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Every room outside and with 
bath. * * * * * Daily rates 
starting from $5 single, $9 double. 
Advance reserv oat advisable. 


Abels TRAVEL AGENTS, 
Y. Office 17 E. 42 St 

(VA 6-4014) or Resident 
Manager, Havana 


HAVANA 
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\ munder Re sun—and stars! 


THE Cromwell-Shore Club resort is really something. 
new—a great, tropically landscaped area with elaborate pro- 
vision for day and night diversion and relaxation right down 
on the seashore! Facilities include a tenth-mile private beach, 
cabanas, pool, complete dining services, outdoor bar, outdoor 
and indoor dancing, game and sunbathing equipment, dozens of 
entertainment features. The hotel is luxurious, smart, complete, 
centrally located. Clientele is selected. For details: JOHN M. 
DUFF, Jr., Manager. 


OCEANFRONT AT 20th STREET 
MIAMI BEACH 
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ie Lord Lothian was given a warm welcome Seated beside the lovely holly which adorns The The semi-tropical beauty of the Palm Patio 
lyor LaGuardia on the occasion of his last Greenbrier in White Sulphur Springs, Miss Peggy furnishes an appropriate background for Mrs. Ran. 
» New York via an American Airlines’ Strawbridge, of Philadelphia, relaxes in the warm dolph W. Hyde, of Pittsburgh. Mr. and Mrs. Hyde 
“Flagship”. sunshine. recently visited The Cloister, Sea Island, Georgia. 
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Pan Pacific Press 


Mr. and Mrs. Henry Topping of Honolulu had this 

new sampan type fishing craft built especially for 

them and are here seen setting off for a cruise with 
their guests, Mr. and Mrs. George Vanderbilt. 


$ an all-year-round sport at White Sulphur The New York socialites, Mr. and Mrs. John W. 
s. Miss Dorothy Gardner, of Steubenville, Mettler, Jr. boarded the Pan American Clipper at 
one of the nation’s ranking golfers, takes San Francisco for a honeymoon trip to the Ha- 


age of that fact at the Greenbrier course. waiian Islands. 
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The Bay of San Francisco is now being armed and armored so that it may becot 

America’s shield of defense on the Pacific. The strategic points in the San Frane 

area are set forth in the picture above. At the lower left, heavy cruisers are steami 
out of the Golden Gate for maneuvers. , 
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Great military highways, superior in weight and strength to the 
German autobahnen, have been designed to serve the Central 
Pacific Defense Zone. 


SAN FRANCISCO BAY is again engaged in another phan- 
tasmagoric grand drama of history, the reverberations of which 
are still shrouded in the pale mists of a great ocean. The climax 
is already upon us as the North American continent gathers 
strength to guard its frontiers. And the finale—which almost all 
of us now living will see—is destined to present a new and 
tremendous civilization in a vast arc around the Golden Gate. 
One almost thinks it may be a new kind of civilization. 

The imagination is caught up and arrested at the sight of a 
nation’s strength pouring into a great geographic arc between 
Drake’s Bay, about thirty miles north of San Francisco Bay, 
and the military Presidio of Monterey, about one hundred miles 
southward, to constitute a Western citadel on which continental 
defense from Alaska to Valparaiso will hinge. 

The heart of this Western shield is a bay that remained 
discovered, and was unknown to white men, as recently as 
years ago. Primitive wilderness in 1769 when members of 
a : Gaspar de Portola’s missionary expedition from the Span 
pts settlements in Lower California discovered it, the holy bay of St. 

Francis has witnessed the burgeoning of a lusty civilization, a 

civilization now confronted with the certainty of kaleidoscopic 

e change on a scale amazingly more rapid than the 170 year 
phenomenon that already ‘has taken place. 

For a mighty continental defensive center is being created and 
it will very largely be industrially autonomous. Even its pro- 


7. Bf f[ eg ‘ duction of iron and steel, and all the myriad products of iron 

ila e oO ontinenlta and steel, may within a few years be contained within the zone. 

To supply the zone directly, branch factories are being constructed 

) by large eastern corporations. Many have been completed and 

A =) are now manufacturing military materials of every type, from 

¥ eyense steel and guns to optical glass and gun-sights. The same goes 
aa for uniforms and other products of textile industries. 


Eastern ‘canneries have installed branch canneries, and for 
economic rather than military reasons since the zone itself is 
one of the nation’s great food producing areas. 


: By KHYBER PORRESTER Military highways, autobahnen which dwarf their German 
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ABOVE THE 
GOLDEN GATE 


New army and navy 
airplane bases are 
now in construction 
throughout the San 
Francisco area. The 
key points of defense 
are already under 
training in_ practice 
blackouts. 


progenitors, are under construction to link all the defensive works, 
supply runways for mobile coast defense guns and tanks of all 
weights up to the very heaviest, and constitute an integral segment 
of the International Pacific Highway which, when diplomacy has 
prepared the way, will enable the zone’s strength to be felt as far 
north as Alaska and as far south as the Argentine. 

Over this highway, if war comes, will move civilian traffic car- 
rying license numbers on the tops or roofs of automobiles and trucks 
in large white letters, so that airplane police may check their move- 
ments. License numbers will not easily be “faked” because there 
will be Federal and California State license examining stations at 
intervals on every highway. 

To a considerable extent, there must now ensue a shifting of 
America’s industrial center of gravity with potentialities reaching 
immeasurably greater proportions than the recent drastic shifts of 
some types of industries from New England to certain southern 
states. But this new shift is different; it involves the transfer of 
population, of workmen and their families, as well as heavy troop 
movements, because the Pacific front must be made secure, isolated ; ) | 

Se : aa é E Treasure Island, the site of the recent Golden Gate International i 
as it is by the Continental Divide whose highway and railroad passes Exposition, will probably appear like this when it has been trans- 
are often clogged in winter with great high-level snows which must formed into an air base and a navy submarine base. In the dis- : 


4 sae : : : tance is the Golden Gate and the bridge which spans it. Both to 
not, even temporarily, be permitted to imperil the defense of the the north and the south of the bridge are ean g 8 aemieameual tense 


nation. forts. The principal defense, however, will consist in mobile p I 
All this activity centers around one of the world’s largest and batteries, the galaxy of air bases, and the army and navy. i 


finest bays which for almost two hundred years after the discovery 
of the Pacific by Balboa remained unknown to the Spanish ex- 
plorers, some of whom at least sought just such a harbor. The 
greatest bay on the Pacific was the last to be discovered, probably 
owing to the narrow entrance afforded by the Golden Gate and the 
fog which often conceals it. 

Yet the Spanish captains, once they discovered the bay, made 
their military defense dispositions so expertly that today their po- 
sitions still remain of military importance, from the Presidio of 
San Francisco, established by Captain Pedro Fages of Portola’s 
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eee in 1770, to Benicia, founded in 1846 by General 
* _ Mariano Guadalupe Vallejo, now the site of the Federal 
Ee 3 arsenal but originally designed by General Vallejo to be 
the principal city on the bay. One of the Far West’s oldest 
military posts, Benicia is now being improved at considerable 
expense to the U. S. Army which will use the site for, 
among other things, the repair of artillery. 

Down the coast of the defense zone, the Presidio of 
Monterey is another site selected and first fortified by 
the Spaniards. Around the Presidio of Monterey today 
are grouped the great United States Army training centers, 
Camp Clayton and Camp McQuaide, and somewhat to the 
northward Fort Ord at Salinas, a community whose munici- 
pal airport has been taken over by the Army. Salinas 
has been treated no differently than other communities 
within the great zone, however, for even inland Fresno has 
given up its municipal airport as an Army Bomber Base. 
San Francisco’s airport has come under Army direction, 
and so has Oakland’s airport on the inner, eastern side of 
San Francisco Bay. 

The City of Oakland, in fact, which fulfills somewhat 
the same function for San Francisco as Brooklyn does for 
New York, that is, a residence community, may become the 
greatest manufacturing area in the West, since it is located 
on the protected inner side of the Bay with an unlimited 
area for expansion, and is already experiencing a hectic 
scramble for branch factory sites for Eastern manufactur- 
ers. The Oakland Chamber of Commerce has already es- 
tablished a committee to work with the Army, Navy, and 
manufacturers in the search for adequate sites, and has 
formed. another committee to assist in the direction of a 
campaign fo prevent sabotage. Ii the present trend is con- 


ENGINES OF WAR 


Directly above heavy cruisers and aircraft are 

scouting off the Central Pacific Defense Region. 

Above at the right is a mighty mobile gun 

which can be moved quickly over military 

~ highways. Great artillery packs will pour 

thousands of these guns on the network of 

) autobahnen in case of emergency. At the lower 

] right the guns of the naval aircraft carrier, 

, - Ranger, look toward the Golden Gate Expo- 

\ - sition now being dismantled to make way for 
an air and submarine base. 


tinued, Oakland and its environs may be expected to con- 
stitute the central workshop or manufacturing area of the 
defense zone, analagous perhaps to the tadusteed section 
of the fortress of Gibraltar. 

Though the center of this defensive web is already 
formidably strong with Army and Navy air bases, San 
Francisco Naval Operating Base, Mare Island Navy Yard, 
and coastal forts, the system as a whole will incorporate 
no fewer than ten great air bases, and perhaps many smaller 
ones, since the State of California itself is now considering 
establishment of a State air station system, not so strange 
“out West” because California always has taken a keen 
interest in defending herself. 

This writer remembers some twenty years ago a state- 
wide discussion concerning the advisability of the State’s 
acquiring something in the way of a naval force for her- 
self. State patriotism in California is unique; the Bear 
Flag receives as much respect in many quarters as does 
the Star Spangled Banner, and the old Californios hand 
down their state-loyalty to posterity through the school sys- 
tems where California State history and glory is taught 
right along with the national history. Many California 
cities, like Berkeley for instance, term their city charters, 
“our local constitution.” California, as a matter of fact, 
could give a mighty fine account of herself in any fig 
even if she were isolated from Federal assistance. 

The California defense atmosphere might well be gauged 
by the fact that Governor Culbert L. Olson, though a “lib- 
eral” in politics, nevertheless has advanced a plan to carry 
defense training into the State’s high schools. Governor 
Olson wants the care of firearms taught in the schools. 
“We are in the throes of transition and change,” he said, 
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“and we live in a period of great emer- 
gency. Just as long as it lasts, we must 
orient our hardest thinking and address 
our most strenuous efforts to defense.” 

The State itself, moreover, may take 
over the training of apprentices in order 
to overcome the severe labor shortage 
which manufacturers say is endangering 
defense. The Legislative Advisory Com- 
mittee on Defense and Employment 
passed a resolution last October urging 
the State to appropriate funds for the 
apprentice training program. The pro- 
gram is already authorized under law, 
only funds being required to carry it 
out. 

Remembering the British evacuation of 
Dunkirk, and the dependence on all kinds 
of small boats for that purpose, the 
California assessors’ offices, with the co- 
operation of the U. S. Navy authorities, 
have prepared lists of every type of small 
boat registered in, or known to be located 
in, the State, so that the boats and their 
owners may be assigned any required 
emergency duties. 

Treasure Island, where many thou- 
sands of Americans enjoyed the dreamy 
beauty of the Golden Gate International 
Exposition during the past two years, is 
now being dismantled, and the island will 
become an air base, and probably also a 
submarine base since the Navy has re- 
quested space on it for this purpose. 

In the sides of rocky Yerba Buena 
Island, adjoining Treasure Island, plans 


have been worked out to drill hangars 
which will protect military aircraft from 
any bombers which might penetrate the 
bay’s aircraft defenses. 

Bombproof underground tanks are 
planned for the defense zone, to store a 
year’s supply of gasoline, much of it to 
be the highest possible octane—one hun- 
dred per cent—needed for combat planes 
to give them maximum speed and depend- 
ability, and ninety-two per cent octane 
for advance training, and seventy-three 
per cent octane for primary training. The 
Defense Commission has already ap- 
proved the storage facilities and the fuel 
will be purchased with funds supplied by 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 

Since modern warfare depends so 
heavily on gasoline engines, the U. S. 
Army is establishing an immense motor 
maintenance depot on the eastern side of 
the bay, in Oakland, to which the South- 
ern Pacific Railroad is now constructing 
spur trackage. Large motor warehouses 
will be part of this depot. 

In the inner harbor of San Francisco 
Bay, on a site dredged up from the bay 
bottom—as was that of Treasure Island 
—the Navy has constructed a great air 
station, and just adjacent to it a large 
Naval Supply Station also on a site 
dredged from the bay bottom. The ma- 
terials brought up from the bay’s floor 
for these sites have not seen the light of 
day for more than twenty thousand 
years; they are Pleistocene sediments con- 


Swift, streamlined trains will be carried over the military highways so as to eliminate 
the possibility ‘of troop and supply movements being blocked. 
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taining remains of now extinct giant 
ground sloths, sabre-toothed tigers and 

other fauna that lived in the region be- 
fore the seas rose through the Golden 

Gate or the continental shelf subsided. 

Within the central defense regions are 
the Army’s air stations, Hamilton Field 
at San Rafael near Mare Island, Mather 
Field at Sacramento, and the former 
Stockton municipal airport which is now 
an advance training school for Army 
pilots, similar to Randolph Field’s func- 
tion in Texas. 

Now to return to the State of Califor- 
nia’s plans to assist in its own defense. 
Only a few months ago expenditure of 
250,000,000 dollars for new California 
coastal defenses was urged in a resolu- 
tion introduced in the Assembly by As- 
semblyman Ernest O. Voigt, of Los An- 
geles. Defense of the Pacific coast is 
of utmost importance, Voigt said, in view 
of the fact that nearly seventy-five per 
cent of the nation’s aircraft production is 
located on the Pacific coast. 

The plan now under consideration for 
the State’s own aerodromes is known as 
the Hewetson Plan, its title deriving from 
the fact that L. Basil Hewetson, former 
Royal Air Force officer, was first to ad- 
vance the idea. : 

The Hewetson Plan would involve the 
creation of a State Department of Aero- 
nautics and initial aerodromes at San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. These two 
fields, when completed, would train 2500 
aviation pilots and 750 aviation special- 
ists while 1000-acre aerodromes at San 
Diego, Fresno, and Sacramento would 
be preparing to join the State-owned sys- 
tem. From these it is estimated the total 
pilot output could be boosted to 5000, 
and aviation specialists to 1000 or more. 
All this work and training would be com- 
pleted within a three year period. 

The key points of defense in San Fran- 
cisco Bay are already under training in 
practice blackouts which will become 
real if war eventuates. Mare Island 
Navy Yard receives the most intense 
blackout drill. Pursuit planes from 
Hamilton Field drone up and down over 
Mare Island when the Yard is thrown 
into total blackout. The lights do not 
come on until the ‘‘all clear’ has sound- 
ed. Previous to the alarm, there is the 
usual sound of air hammers and riveters — 
in action on warships under construction 
at the Yard. Immediately upon the sound 
of the “air raid” there is not a sound 
to be heard from the Yard where more 
than 12,000 workmen and Navy person- 
nel stand by their machines. Hundreds of 
citizens of nearby Vallejo line the shores 
of Mare Island channel to watch the 
“raid” and blackout, as the planes flash 
up the channel from its confluence with 

(Continued on page 38) 
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| The Central Pacific Defense Region’s 
| new military highway between Oakland 
/ and San José may eventually become 
| part of the International Pacific Highway 
shown on this map. The completion of 
such a mighty thoroughfare will be of 
/ inestimable value to both North and 
South America and to the great problem 
of hemisphere defense. 


U. S. Navy Recruiting 


HEAVY CRUISERS AT SEA 


The vast new defense program of the Pacific Coast will provide these 
cruisers with adequate bases and permit them to operate freely through- 
out all the waters from Alaska to Panama which are the first line of 
oceanic defense on the West. 


Gabriel 


Moulin 
FORTRESS OF ROCK 


The drawing above shows an engineer’s conception of the probable 
appearance of Treasure Island (in the foreground) and Yerba Buena 
Island (in the background) after the plans for the defense of San 
Francisco Bay and Central California have been completed. The air- 
craft hangars on Yerba Buena Island—on which San Francisco Bay 
Bridge is anchored—are blasted out of the sheer rock to provide 
complete security from bombing. The lagoon in front of these 
hangars is now used by Trans Pacific Clipper planes. The two draw- 
ings at the left show different aspects of the new military highways 
with six lane roadways capable of supporting big guns and heavy 
tanks. The lower picture shows how local traffic will be carried 
over the main military highway. 
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From the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, by motors and 
special ski trains, thou- 
sands of winter sports 
enthusiasts leave the cities 
on holiday trips to the 
ski trails that grow more 
numerous and more 
popular every year. This 
young lady at the Mount 
Peter ski run near War- 
wick, New York, is wax- 
ing her skis carefully 
so they will not glide too 
rapidly over the snow. 
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WINTER ON A 


BY ALBERT C. HICKS 


THE Winter Olympics of 1932 mark a memorable date in winter sports 
in America—winter sports for professional and amateur alike. Thousands 
of people from all over the world came to Lake Placid to view the feats 
of the greatest exponents of winter sports who represented all the im- 
portant nations of the world. They saw Sonja Henie figure skate, and 
they were electrified by her perfect grace, her exacting rhythm, and every- 
one who had ever danced on a ballroom floor wanted now to figure skate 
on the smooth, cool ice. Thousands lined the only bob run in America, 
winding its way down one and a half miles at Mt. Van Hoevenberg. They 
watched a daring sport, the sleds hitting seventy miles an hour on some 
of the curves. Way back in those days of 1932 few women dared, were 
even allowed, to ride a bobsled the length of the run. None were pilots. 
Yet in 1939 the winner of the National A.A.U. Four-Man Bobsled 
Championship was piloted by Miss Katharin Dewey of Lake Placid. 

The resorts in the Adirondacks were first used for winter sports some 
thirty-five years ago. At that time skis were simply long wooden boards 
with turned up ends. And skiers wore as many layers of heavy clothing 
as it was literally possible to get into. In time skiers learned two things: 
first, that layers of heavy clothing are not a defense against the cold, and 
second, that heavy clothing precludes a freedom of action. And keeping 
in action is the best way of keeping warm. And, to put it mildly, skiers 
in the Adirondacks this current winter are decidedly active. 
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In the winter following the Third Olympic Winter Games, 
great crowds of city dwellers flocked to the winter resorts. 
The railroads had sent special trains to Lake Placid for the 
Olympics, and with -this new interest in winter sports rising 
suddenly in an amazing crescendo, the officials of the roads 
leading to the north devised a plan for ski trains. Weekly, 
scores of such trains leave Grand Central station, New York, 
for the north. Similar excursions leave many other cities 
throughout the country. Why should the professionals have 
all the fun? Here is a sport for every able-bodied person, and 
America is taking it up with characteristic gusto. 

According to experts skiing actually is as simple as it looks, 
but it does take practice, and a great deal of it. That is some- 
thing many novices are a long while learning. As a result, 
they have a way of taking an A ski trail when their lack of 
experience rightfully indicates a B or C trail. The A trails 
are usually dangerous, with some four to five miles of thirty 
degree descent and unexpected turns, and a width varying 
from ten to thirty-five feet. A beginner on an A trail is more 
than likely to find himself upside down in a snow drift—if he 
is lucky: 
with the result that skis and bones get shattered. Also, begin- 
ners frequently manage to get lost. 

Most winter resorts have a Volunteer Ski Patrol, organized 
in 1937 under the National Ski Association. They do the 
work of the famed St. Bernards of the Alps. When darkness 
has fallen and a guest at a hotel fails to make his appearance, 
a guest who was known to have set out for a Ski Trail, the 
Ski Patrol is notified. The Volunteers, mostly home town boys 
born with skis attached to their feet, set out with torches, 
brandy, hot milk, stretchers, and a grim responsibility resting 
on their shoulders. They know the trails as well as the Indians 
once knew them, and there is not an inch of the mountainsides 
left unsearched. 


Wherever there are winter sports there is hockey, one of the fastest 
and most exciting of all games, This contest is taking place on ‘the 


Winter Sports Playground at Lake Placid. 
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The life and development of a Ges iS interesting. Tf it’s a 


man, when he buys his skiing outfit he gives little thought to ‘ 


colors only to its eee eitiy. Not so with the woman: she’s 


thinking of color effects as well as practicability, (A young 


lady in drab grey taking a tumble in the snow is not likely to 
get as much sympathy as her friend in scarlet or chartreuse. ) 
But no matter what the combination of colors, styles have be- 
come pretty standardized, with a utilitarian thought in mind. 

Railroads running ski trains to the north keep a daily record 
of weather conditions in winter resorts. The skier makes in- 
quiries. He learns the depth of the snow—old and new layers 
—the type of snow, wind direction, and approximate tempera- 
ture. Special staffs in the various resorts have compiled this 


information for him. Well before dawn they visit a dozen or — 


so key places and take recordings. At 7:30 there is a U. S. 
Weather Bureau reading of the temperature. All this informa- 
tion is sent out on the wires by 8:30, not only to the railroads 
but to scores of Ski Information Bureaus throughout the 
nation. 

The ski train is filled with winter sports addicts, not a few 
of whom are accomplished skiers. And there is, for certain, 
at least one ski addict (probably several) whose almost ab- 
normal passion for cornering novices is a sight to behold. 
Learning you have never before skied, he tells you it is ter- 
rifically simple and then promptly makes it thoroughly compli- 
cated. He stands in the center of the car and crouches like a 
man about to take a flying leap at the chandelier. “Throw 
your weight to one leg, like this...” As you throw your 
weight the train takes a curve and you go tumbling into a 
passenger’s lap. There are a lot of shrieks and laughter, but 
the expert skier is back at you before you can say “Thanks, 
I get the idea.” In another moment he is pantomiming up and 
down the car aisle, stemming, leaping, swerving, and before 


(Continued on page 34) 
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The peaks of the Canadian Rockies prov 
a majestic background for skiers at Banf 


* WE'RE OFF! 


There is plenty of exhilaration in 

bob sledding for amateurs and 

professionals alike. The latter roar 

down an ice chute on a steel bob 

at a speed of better than a mile a 
minute. 


FOLLOWING THE HUSKIES 


The dog sled which is so import- 
ant to the trapper in the North is 
now being used by winter sports 
enthusiasts. Here is one of the 
famous teams of huskies that blaze 
snow trails in Sun Valley, Idaho. 
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NATURE’S AERIAL 


By BELLE ROSS 


THAT morning all along the line word had gone forth for a great 
offensive. Major Whittlesey had received the order to advance 
in the Argonne regardless of cost and take a forward position. The p 
objective must be reached! His men fought a stubborn battle, the __ 
casualties mounted but night found them entrenched, their goal 
reached. Exhausted, they lay down to sleep. 


The mild autumn morning which dawned so gently should have 


ht satisfaction to these tired sol- 
s. But instead terror rose with the 
un. The units flanking them on either 
_side had been driven back during the 
| night, leaving them surrounded by the 

enemy, with but a day’s supply of food, 
| two first aid men, no doctors or other 
medical aid and with their lines of com- 
| munication completely destroyed. Over 
| five hundred men were _ hopelessly 
trapped. 

- Chaos mounted as the battle continued 
| for, as though it were not enough that 
| the Germans were doing their utmost to 
| annihilate them, the Americans, too, mis- 
| takenly directed a heavy barrage at them. 
| First one, then another and still another 
volunteer suicidally set forth but could 
not penetrate the lines. They must inform 
| their comrades of their identity and stop 
this horrible mistake. 

The officers held frantic conclave. For 
| three days the men had been battered 
' until the number of their dead far ex- 


them several homing pigeons. They 
| wrote a note and tossed a pigeon into the 
| air only to see their messenger shot by 

a German bullet. They tried again and 

again with the same result. There was 
_ but one left; “Cher Ami” they had called 
|’ him. Now they wondered if he would 
| prove worthy of his name. Once more 
they attached their message, “For God’s 
| sake, lift the fire!” As they watched the 
| bird rise and circle in great spirals seek- 
ing his direction another bullet streaked 
into the air and found its target. Cher 
Ami faltered and fell. 

But now a remarkable spectacle took 
place before their anxious eyes. The 
brave pigeon rose once more and was 
swiftly on his way. Twenty-five minutes 
later, dripping blood, his breast shat- 

tered, and one leg gone but with the 
message still dangling to the ligament 
which remained, Cher Ami alighted at 
his home loft at Rampont, forty kilo- 
meters away. The dismayed Americans 
quickly proceeded to the rescue and suc- 
ceeded in bringing back 194 men—all that 
remained of Major Whittlesey’s com- 
mand. 

To those grateful men Cher Ami will 
always be a symbol of simple bravery 
but the story of this bird is far from be- 
ing unique. In the battle of the Somme, 
‘the French alone used five thousand 
pigeons and only two per cent of those 
released with messages failed to return, 
this despite the fact that there are trained 
squads of men whose sole function it is 
to shoot pigeons who may possibly be 
bringing messages to the enemy. 

Out in California Captain Ray R. 
Delhauer, former U. S. Army pigeon 
expert and one of the founders of the 
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Pigeon Corps, has been experimenting in 
the breeding of pigeons and has at last 
succeeded in creating a strain of pigeons 
which he hopes will be invulnerabie to 
snipers attempting to shoot them. These 
birds, because of their coloring which is 
mottled gray and dusty white, can not 
be seen in flight more than a few feet 
away and thus camouflaged they ought to 
be able to fy home undiscovered by the 
enemy. : 

At the outbreak of the World War 
the United States was completely without 
any Carrier pigeon service. However, 
the necessity for creating such an auxil- 
lary immediately became obvious. Each 
camp was equipped with a pigeon loft 
and in addition ten lofts were constructed 
on the Mexican border, nine in the 
Panama Canal Department, two in Ha- 
waii and fifteen at the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific coast defenses. At the conclusion 
of the war there were 110 lofts, 800 
officers and pigeoneers, and 10,000 pig- 
eons in active operation throughout the 
United States. The other Allied armies 
combined numbered 5000 pigeoneers and 
300,000 pigeons, while Germany main- 
tained 3000 pigeoneers and 150,000 pig- 
eons. Like the United States, Japan had 
no pigeon service prior to the World War 
but after peace was declared a French 
pigeon officer with nine assistants and 
3000 pigeons established a Pigeon Corps 
in Japan. At the beginning of the pres- 
ent war England had 100,000 pigeons in 
active service. It is estimated that in 
this country, by calling upon private as 
well as government lofts, two million 
pigeons could be pressed into service in 
the event of any national emergency. 

Despite streamlined, scientific means 
of transmitting information, so primitive 
a method of establishing communications 


Care is taken not 
to injure a cCar- 
rier pigeon when 
removing it from 
the basket. Both 
hands are used, 
with thumbs on 
the back and fin- 
gers under the 
body, the wing 
butts in the palm 
of the hands. 
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as that by pigeons still continues to be 
essential. Every airplane in the present 
war in England going forth to com- 
bat is equipped with a homing pigeon 
for often the use of the radio would be 
astrous since it would betray 


lot’s location to the enemy. 
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length of time to be 


French or Belgian ter 
of the parachute the basket would 
gently and be discovered, it was | 


by the French or Belgian inhabitants of 


the region. Upon opening the basket 
the finder. read a note atta to the 


pigeon, written in Flemish ot nch, re- 
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These pigeons, wearing harness and 


Acme Newspictures 


READY FOR THE JOURNEY 


in the containers they 


companied by pigeons who were released 
to bring joyous tidings of victory to 
waiting friends and relatives. In the 
eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies A.D., regular pigeon post service 
was in operation between Turkey, Egypt 


and.Syria. In the sixteenth century Eu- 


med along these lines is the use 
tow nich yes Newspaper Enterprise Asso- 
mgeot ns. Mra R. _ Rochon 


a steamer. 


poaching the New 


attach them to the birds. The pigeons 
are released and reach the NEA office 
within a few minutes. In this way at 
least two hours are saved—a veritable 


SPORTS 
REPORTERS 


Pigeons are still the 
fastest means of re- 
laying photographs 
for they disregard 
traffic lights and they 
do not need landing 
fields. These birds 
will be dispatched 
with last minute 
pictures of a_ base- 
ball game in the 
World Series. 
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\ capsules are ready to take off for a flight of two hundred miles from 
Washington to New York. When they arrive at Acme Newspictures headquarters the undeveloped negatives 
carry will be printed and distributed. 


eternity judged by newspaper standards. 
Meanw! hile the ship news photographer 
busies himself taking shots of the glamor 
political bigwigs and all the host 
(these days mostly refugees) 
aces greet ours in the dailies. 
These negatives, too, are likewise sent 
to the office by pigeon so that by the 
the boat has finally docked, or even 
before, the papers are hawked about the 
streets displaying the likenesses of people 
as yet undescended from the gangplank. 
It is only through years of highly se- 
ective breeding and careful training that 
ling pigeons have attained this high 
s of efficiency. The inferior birds 
who do not res spond to training are not 
d to breed. Only those who 
oroperly are granted the privilege 
1 and complete life in pleasant 
surroundings. 
spring. The sun is shining; the 
air is sweet and fresh; the earth is turn- 
Young Mr. Pigeon flutters 
alights, preens his feathers, 
> but enticingly. He is virile, 
he is oad And there is a platinum 
blonde next door—vyery shapely and ut- 
terly, utterly desirable. Ah, he has 
caught her eye—now to catch her fancy! 
He indulges in aerial play, rising and 
fa illing suddenly, loudly clapping his 
joyously displaying his strength. 
She is captivated, for indeed he is a very 
fine fellow, and she modestly follows him 
to a suitable nesting place, where amidst 
much billing and cooing, they are mated. 
And. now, like any respectable married 
couple, they must settle down, build a 
home and produce offspring. No more 
carefree playing and careless sparking. 
There is serious business ahead. 
After a few days’ honeymoon, the 
(Continued on page 37) 
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PIGGY-BACK RIDE 


To a little girl, ill in a hospital, a canary was sent in a special, 

1ir-cooled aluminum tube harnessed to the pigeon’s back. The 

sapsule is five inches long by an inch in diameter, has four 

iny stabilizers and weighs, complete with harness and canary 
inside, one and a half ounces. 
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ce, the pigeon below, . 
mother World War. 
» He made fifty- 
successful trips 
er fire from the 
front. 


PHOTOGRAPHER 


The United States Army is conducting 

numerous experiments with a pigeon 

camera. Although not as yet perfected, 

this method of photographing enemy lines 
holds vast possibilities. 
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MESSENGERS LEAVE WASHINGTON 


When pigeons are released they will rise and circle in great spirals seeking their direction before they 
start off on their flight. There is a theory that in so doing they are responding to the earth’s magnetic 
| \@/'\#\@ field and are tuning in on the electrified air lanes leading to their home loft. 


CHER AMI 


Cher Ami, hero of the Argonne, flew 
forty kilometers in twenty-five minutes 
with one leg shot away and his breast 
shattered. He delivered a message which 
resulted in the rescue of a lost battalion, 
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Dorothy Mayberry Kuucner 


Even in these turbulent days, an atmosphere of serenity pervades the 
typical Manx village. 


By DOROTHY MAYBERRY KAUCHER 


**ATL aboard for Manchester, Liverpool, Isle of Man, 
Dublin!” 

Rain flashes down at Croydon Airport in a silvery deluge. 
Thunder rumbles close. Strongly resembling the Monday wash, 
you drip aboard the small de Haviland Eight. More rain slants 
into the two small 450 h.p. motors. 

The take-off, chiefly on the vertical, is like riding to the top 
floor of Radio City. The De Haviland dips, sways, rolls, sputters 
and climbs. Northwestward, the immovable pilot steers for 
Liverpool. Then up and out over the Irish Sea goes the plane. 
Cloud shadows on the water are like gigantic paws of some 
prehistoric monster, clumping over glaciers in ages past between 
England and Greenland. Above the crinkling, glistening water 
of silver gray, that air road of nothingness is smooth and clean. 

Then a long, thin, lonely point of dark land juts into water 
beneath you in the golden light of the setting sun. 

“Langness Light!” calls the co-pilot, peering at a white piece 
of chalk—a lighthouse—standing at the edge of the dark, pointed 
land, 

“Means Long Neck in Celtic,” a passenger explains. “Old 
Druids, you know, those tall, blond fellows who came here about 
twenty-five hundred years ago when they got driven out of 
Europe.” 

“And these Manxmen of today?” 

“They’re a unique mixture of Scotch, Irish, Scandinavian and 
English. And some of them can still speak the Manx tongue. 
It’s Ellan Vannin Veg Veen to them, this Isle of Man, right 
here in the center of the British Isles.” 

Center 2”? 

“Yes, it’s just thirty miles to the Mountains of Mourne in 
Ireland, and the same distance to the Cumberlands in England, 
with Scottish Mull of Galloway sixteen miles to the north.” 

Below the plane’s wings, an old watchtower of the tenth 
century A.D. is almost lost in the shadows of a stone church 
whose windows are gone. From the air that church looks like 
the plaything of Viking kings who drove out the Celts from this 
land nine hundred years ago. 

“Formed by glaciers,” says the informant, looking down at the 
island, “thirty-three miles long, twelve miles wide, and about 227 
square miles of mountains, glens, valleys, and curraghs.” 
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Courtesy W. A. Clague 

Lady Isabella is the name of this giant water 

wheel, 226 feet in circumference, which once 

operated pumps to free the lead mines of 
water. 


Courtesy W. A. Clague 


In the harbor of Douglas, the capital of the Isle of Man, 
rises the Tower of Refuge built for mariners in distress: 


THE ISLE 
OF MAN 


THE HARBOR AT RAMSEY 


Situated on the northeast coast and 
possessing a superb harbor, Ramsey is 
the second largest town on the Isle of 
Man. In all, the population of this tiny 
island, which is thirty-three miles in 
length and twelve in breadth, is less than 
fifty thousand. Before the War, however, 
the population was augmented by thou- 
sands of summer visitors who found the 
beaches of the Isle of Man among the 
loveliest in the British Islands. The 
horsecar at the right runs on the 
promenade at Douglas. 
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“Curraghs ?” 

“Drained lakes.” 

An old song of 
through your mind. 

“With a mist upon the curragh lands 

Where drowsy blackbirds throng, 

And the music of creation in 

The seawinds’ goodnight song.” 
And you recall what Sir Hall Caine, 
that courtly Manx writer who wore a 
black cape and pointed beard, once 
wrote of his island. 

“T know of nothing so lovely as the 
Isle of Man when you approach it 
from the English side toward the fall 
of night. The sun is going down be- 
hind it, and from point to point the 
land lies gray on the blue line of the 
horizon. Coming nearer, the gray 
strengthens, the blue deepens, and the 
island sits on the water like a seagull 
in the late sunshine. ... You will enjoy 
it if the island is nothing more to you 
than Kamchatka or Timbuctoo. But 
if you happen to be a Manxman and 
to be returning home after a long ab- 
sence, you will like it so well that you 
will be in danger of not seeing it at 
all.’’ 

Now below you is a wide, low green 
land. Over the grass a shepherd is 


childhood runs 


calls the co-pilot in a loud voice. 

Still the ghosts of kings long dead 
seem to haunt you from that flat, 
lonely land by the sea. Coming lower 
toward the earth, you see a pile of 
great, slate slabs enclosing smaller 
stones. \They are graves. 

“Neolithic remains they are digging 
up down there from the late Stone 
Age,” you are told. ~ “Found them 
when they started leveling off the field 
for the airport.” 

From the Irish coast a plane with the 
green shamrock emblem zips past. 
Once on the ground, staring, you see 
an emblem of Three Legs on the plane. 
The airport manager, genial Mr. A. B. 
Woods, explains that it’s the Trie 
Cassyn of the Manx, the coat-of-arms 
that means “Whichever way you throw 
me I stand.” No one knows where first 
it came from. But in tombs of Egypt, 
Greece, Sicily and China it has been 
found. 

No one is meeting you at the air- 
port. So just climb in that Isle of Man 
roadway bus marked Derbyhaven, the 
town where the first English derby 
was run in 627. The bus is filled with 
working men and women whose day’s 
tasks are finished in Douglas, Manx- 


Courtesy W. A. Clague 
PUNCH AND JUDY 


Many generations ago that incomparable 
buffoon, Punchinello, traveled north from 
Italy, crossed the English channel, and 
changed his name to Punch. Since then he 
has been playing steadily before enthusiastic 
audiences of British children. This per- 
formance is at the town of Douglas. 


PEEL CASTLE 


| 
Peel Castle in its present form dates largely from the | 
sixteenth century. Its history, however, goes back to | 
Celtic times when it was a target for attack by 
Norsemen and there is a mound within the walls that 

is supposed to date back to prehistoric times. 


driving his flock unconcernedly. 


land’s largest city. You are now 
“Ronaldsway Airport, Isle of Man!” 


headed for Port Erin village on the 


) 
t 


workman offers you his seat. But 
ere is no bustling curiosity about 
yu. If you want to fly the Atlantic 


Ocean and the Irish Sea just to ride on 


this bus, no one cares. 


_ A red cow reaches high over a red 


thrusts an even redder tongue fool- 


| ishly at you as she tries to reach some 
leaves. \ 
| Great towers of Manx limestone 


bulge into the sky ahead. It’s five 
hundred year old Castle Rushen, at 


sleepy old Castletown, the most per- 


fectly preserved medieval fortress of 


the British Isles, built by Godred Cro- 


van, the Viking, in the tenth century. 
You wonder about Godred. Did he 
wear horns and a mustache and eat 
raw fish? ‘There in one tower is a 


large, one-handed clock. Queen Eliz- 
beth three centuries ago gave it to 
the islanders. 
‘as that on your wrist watch. 


The time is the same 


' Past little white cottages, a few 


with thatched roofs, the bus spins 
along in the gathering dusk as a con- 


ductor in a butcher’s coat of white 
duck takes up the fares. They have 
lizards, weasels and golden eagles on 
this island, you learn, and golden plo- 


"ver, magpies, cormorants, cuckoos, fal- 


cons. They have blackbirds, sparrows, 


swallows, ravens, teal, snipe, finches, 
‘and sparrow hawks. But there are no 


snakes, no moles, no squirrels. They 
have rumpless fowls that lay blue 


| eggs, and tailless cats or rumpies, and 


almost tailless cats, or stumpies. Why 


these cats are here is as great a mys- 


ST. PATRICK?S ISLE 


/A general view of the island on which Peel Castle is built indicates 
how well nature contributed to the stronghold’s defense. The Peel 
tower that rises in the center was a typical sixteenth century fortifica- 
tion in the border lands of England and Scotland. The ground floor 
' was used to confine cattle; the upper stories were reached by a 
removable ladder. 


tery as the emblem of the Three Legs. 

There are woolen mills, too, that 
create the world famous Manx home- 
spuns, flour mills for wheat, oats and 
barley, and meadows fenced with 
stone for horses, cattle and sheep. 
There is even market gardening, but 
never fruit growing, and outside the 
window are some oaks, a sycamore and 
a grove of beech. In Douglas on the 
east coast of Ronaldsway, they have 
horsecars along the promenade, the 
only ones in the British Isles. 

“Yes, I’m very fond of Americans, 
ma’am,” says a maid at the white hotel 
overlooking the bay at Port Erin and 
the grassy paths that lead to the top 
of Bradda Head across rolling fields. 
You could not know that night by the 
bay window watching a sun path west- 
ward on the Irish Sea that German 
prisoners would soon be under that 
roof and that a German plane would 
bomb it by mistake, not knowing their 
men were inside. At Knockaloe near 
Ramsey during the first World War 
was an internment camp, and again 
today the Isle of Man in this present 
war is a convenient and segregated 
spot for such needs. Many a Manx 
fisherman has joined the trawler fleet, 
too, for mine sweeping. 

“Tt’s a suicide club,” writes a Manx- 
woman, “but every trawler is now at 
sea. We're doing tough.” (We're all 
right). 

The great Manx heritage of the sea 
goes on. The Manxmen have not for- 
gotten that it was one of their own 
race, Captain Quillian, who steered the 
Victory at Trafalgar and whose com- 
pass is now in the Manx Museum in 


Douglas, the capital of the island. 

A gentle Irish girl from Belfast with 
the beauty of sixteenth century Spain 
points from the doorway of the hotel 
across the silky undulations of the 
Irish Sea. 

“That’s the way to your country— 
yonder,” she says, looking beyond 
Bradda Head’s dark bulk. 

When Orry the Dane landed on 
these Manx shores almost a thousand 
years ago, and was asked from where 
he came, he pointed to the Milky Way 
and said, 

“Yonder is the road to my country.” 

The Irish girl tells of legends of the 
Manx folk. There was Mannanan Beg 
Mac-y-Leirr (little Mannanan, Son of 
the Sea), first ruler of Man who could, 
like Prospero, call up a mist to cover 
the island and make invaders think 
they saw a hundred men where there 
was only one. 

“And maybe we'll be needing him 
again soon!” says an old settler. 

There are the phynoderees, too— 
large, ugly creatures who often help 
on the farm in the night. There are 
the bugganes, cruel monsters that can 
appear in any shape, each with «his 
own sea cave or lonely hill or ruined 
church. There’s the traa di loahr, that 
imp who pulls your coattails and says, 

“Wait! Put it off till tomorrow! 
Traa di loahr!” 

And Themselves, the Little People, 
the mischievous onés who wear red 
caps and green jackets and are very 
fond of hunting. Some Manxmen still 
say bread and cheese should be left 
out for tramps, lunatics and fairies, 


(Continued on page 41) 


THE COURT OF TYNWALD 


On July 5th each year the Lieutenant Governor of Man, the 

legislators and the clergy assemble at Tynwald Mound to read 

the laws that have been passed to the citizens. Tynwald Mound 

contains dirt from each of the Island’s seventeen parishes and 
the annual-ceremony dates back a thousand years. 
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THE AVENUE OF PALACES 


Balboa Park in San Diego inherited some magnificent buildings from the fairs of 1915-16 and 1935-36. The tower that rises here is a 
splendid example of Spanish Churrigueresque architecture. 
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Above is a glimpse of the business section of San Diego. At the left is what 

will soon be the greatest observatory in the world. It is located more than a 

mile above sea level on Palomar Mountain north of San Diego, and astronomers 

anticipate that the mighty telescope will penetrate six billion trillion miles, or 
four times further into space than any existing telescope. 


SAY DIEGO 


i | 4 Study in Serenity 


By HELEN AUGUR 


. BUILT BY THE MISSIONARY 
FRIARS 


The first of the many missions 
along the California coast is San 
Diego de Alcala, built under the 
supervision of Fra Junipero Serra 
in 1769. Between that date and 
1823 the Spanish Franciscans 
erected twenty-one missions. 


SAN DIEGO, with its satellite towns and military bases, spreads over 
a hundred square miles of shore, canyon and mesa in the southwest 
corner of the United States. The oldest white settlement on our Pacific 
coast, the city has had plenty of time and space in which to grow, and 
visitors are conscious here of a singular tranquillity and sense of leisure. 

This calm begins with the climate, the most even-tempered in the West, 
and with the long land-locked harbor enclosed by a silver ribbon of beach 
and the curving promontory of Point Loma. Nature decreed a city here 
beside the deep bay, the only one on the Pacific that ships can enter safely 
every day in the year, and though history interfered a good deal until 
this century, San Diego is now reaching maturity. 

San Diego has suffered much less than other California cities from 
the civil wars, booms and bonanzas and crashes, and violent changes of 
regime that made up much of El Dorado’s history. Her population went 
up and down with her varying fortunes right up to this century, since 
when it has doubled every decade. All around are the ghosts of boom 
towns, and San Diego has been a boom town, too, delirious with the 
marihuana of profits. Only, she always lived to survive the next boom. 
There was always a core of reality and hard work—the harbor that 
attracted traders, the soil that offered no gold or oil to greedy adventurers, 
only the fruits of long labor to toiling Indians and Mexicans. The padres 
planted the first California vineyard here, and San Diego has followed 
that line of growth. 

For this reason San Diego has grown up more like other American 
cities than most of her sisters in the state—by patient development of 
natural resources. And though it has more reminders of the Spanish, 
Mexican, and Yanqui days than other regions, it is distinctly American 
in population and modern in interests. As our first port of call north 
of Panama and our greatest Pacific base for Army, Navy and Air forces, 
San Diego is a military center of vast and rapidly increasing importance, 
Its one big industry is the manufacture of planes, and there is a tre- - 
mendous amount of civilian and military practice flying. 

But for all the expanding defense activities and the enterprise of the 
businessmen, San Diego is easygoing. Tourists flock to the beaches of 
Del Mar, La Jolla, Coronado, Imperial Beach; retired and elderly people 
choose San Diego for a home because it is so peaceful. The streets are 
lined with palms and eucalyptus, and in the center of the city, instead 


RECREATION FOR THE CITIZENS 


San Diego is particularly well favored in having a fourteen hundred acre park 
well located in the very heart of the city. This is a glimpse of an open air restau- 
rant, beautifully placed in silvan surroundings. 


of tall, nervous buildings, is the gentle 
wilderness of Balboa Park, its canyons 
green and purple with chaparral. Seren- 
ity, security, a drifting fragrance of 
romance and mafiana—this is San Diego. 

Many things make up the atmosphere 
of a city, and one might list a good many 
elements for San Diego. She is so close 
to the Mexican border that Tia Juana and 
Ensenada are almost part of the city 
complex, and are visited without passport 
formalities. Ten thousand Mexicans, 
still speaking Spanish and patting tor- 
tillas for breakfast, live in the city. The 
tuna clippers-and fishing smacks that 
slide out under Point Loma are manned 
by Portuguese and Italians; the exquis- 
itely tended farms near the border are 
Japanese. In the Old Town whitewashed 
adobe houses remember the days when 
the Californios danced for a week at a 
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wedding. Out behind the hills are ghost 
ranches, dead boom towns; Franciscan 
missions, Indian reservations, the debris 
of old romances, ambitions, despairs. 
This is still Ramona’s country. But the 
All American Canal now pushes through 
the vast truck garden of the Imperial 
Valley, once a sunken desert crossed by 
a trail called the Journey of Death. 

The first Spanish visitors to San Diego 
came down this trail in 1539, looking for 
the fabulous Seven Cities of Cibola, the 
Spanish nose sniffing for gold. Three 
years later Juan Rodriguez Cabrillo, a 
Portuguese navigator in the service of 
Spain, dropped the first anchor in San 
Diego harbor. He was not looking for 
the “good closed port” he found; he was 
looking paradoxically enough, for Cali- 
fornia, and was disgusted at his failure 
to find it. 


The first nonsensical chapter of San 


Diego’s history belongs between the — 


covers of a picaresque romance written 
by Montalvo in 1510. Before Balboa dis- 
covered the Pacific Ocean, this book 
named, located, and described California. 
Marco Polo started the legend of a fabu- 
lous isle of women near the coast of 
Asia, and Columbus searched for it in 
vain along the coast he thought was Asia. 
Montalvo encouraged explorers in a 
passage that is a little off in details, but 
has the old California “booster” ring: 

“Know that, on the right hand of the 
Indies, there is an island called Cali- 
fornia, very near to the Terrestrial 
Paradise, which was peopled with black 
women. Their arms were all of 


gold.” 


Following the story-book lure, Cortés 
sent two luckless expeditions up the 
Pacific coast, and himself reached Lower 
California in 1535. Too hastily he 
christened this land, which he took to be 
an island and very near Paradise. After 
poking around the barren wastes of the 
peninsula for a year, he knew better, 
and went home to Spain to stay. 

Cabrillo did nothing about his dis- 
covery of San Diego, and the next navi- 
gator for Spain to arrive charted the 
coast, christened the spot for San Diego 
de Alcala, whose day it was on the cal- 
endar of saints, and reported that the 
bay was “‘the best in all the South Sea.” 
This was in 1602, and the navigator, 
Sebastian Vizcaino, then went about his 
work of charting the coast up to 
Monterey. 


_ Spain did nothing about California 
until other nations threatened the control 
of the long coast-line that was essential 
in trade with the Orient. Sir Francis 
Drake in the Golden Hinde had already 
named the northern part New Albion; 
and Russian fur traders and colonizers 
began pushing down from Alaska. By 
the time France was swept out of 
Canada, Spain woke up to Britain’s ex- 
panding empire. In 1769 she sent up 
from Mexico a colonizing expedition 
headed by Governor Portola and Father 
Junipero Serra, with orders to “redis- 
cover and people the bays of San Diego 
and Monterey.” 


Mission rule began in that year, when 
Father Serra established the first Fran- 
ciscan mission at San Diego. Eventually 
there were twenty-one missions, some 
with presidios for the soldiers of Spain, 
and pueblos growing up around them, 
stretching in a chain, a day’s journey 
apart, up to San Francisco. The Indians 
were haled in as neophytes and serfs, and 
the padres taught them the arts of agri- 
culture and irrigation, weaving, house 
building and hunting. The desert around 
San Diego bloomed with olive orchards 


cee Spe oe! 


and yineyards, and herds of cattle fat- 
tened on the rich grazing lands. But the 
Indians became dependent and de- 
moralized. 

The San Diego Indians were Yumans 
and Shoshones, not highly civilized, but 
“Very intelligent, noisy, bold, great 
traders, rather covetous, and thievish,” 
and possessed a “natural crusty pride,” 
as the Spanish reported. The invaders 
were shocked because the Indians ex- 
pected to be paid for the food they 
furnished the always starving expedi- 
tions. A few years after the San Diego 
mission was founded, a great band of 
Indians attacked it, killed the padre, and 
burned the buildings. After that they 
accepted their lot as serfs, confused by 
the new religion and the new wine. 

Castilian rancheros from Mexico, at- 
tracted by reports of fine grazing lands, 
followed close on the heels of the padres 
and soldiers. Against the protests of the 
mission authorities, who wanted a mo- 
nopoly of the range, Spain granted the 
colonists big tracts and two thousand 
head of cattle apiece. The rancheros 
became cattle barons, some of them 
fabulously rich, all of them hard workers 
like their Indians, for whom they had a 
feudal sense of responsibility. They were 
gay, luxurious, hospitable to a degree, 
and created, in their realm from Mon- 
terey down to San Diego, as fine a tradi- 
tion of gracious living as the New World 
has ever seen. 

The old legend of the island of Cali- 
fornia was almost reality under Spanish 
tule, which forbade all foreigners to 
land at the colony’s ports or to cross its 
borders. Mountains and deserts re- 
inforced California’s isolation. But New 
England, with a nose for trade like 
Spain’s nose for gold, discovered that 
the rancheros’ hides and tallow produce 
was worth the long voyage around the 
Horn, and that the Californios were 


ATTENTION! 


case of a national emergency, San Diego would become of crucial importance 
the Pacific Coast. These naval recruits are drilling on the vast Paul Jones Court 
of the Naval Training Station. 


friendly and extravagant customers. In 
a steady crescendo, traders filtered across 
the mountain passes, and slipped into the 
southern ports. Many Yanquis settled 
around San Diego, where they managed 
the retail trade, having first taken Span- 
ish citizenship, the Catholic faith, and 
beautiful and well-dowered seforitas as 
wives. The hide trade, which reached its 
peak a century ago, was in the hands of 
Yanquis, and San Diego was its center. 

The American ships arrived as floating 
bazaars loaded with practical manufac- 
tures. The Californios bought their lux- 
uries from Old Mexico and the Orient; 
their necessities came from New Eng- 
land. Under Spanish rule all traffic with 


foreigners was forbidden, but long be- 
fore Mexico, loyally backed by the 
Californios, ended Spanish rule, the trade 
ships did a lively business. Their arrival 
in port caused a delightful flurry a hun- 
dred miles around, and day after day the 
rancheros would arrive from the back 
country, take rowboats out to the 
anchored ship, and buy household goods, 
shoes, soap, plows, needles, as if there 
were no end to their money. There was 
a good deal about these patricians, with 
their wealth, their boundless capacity for 
enjoyment, their lavish hospitality, that 
puzzled the hard-bitten Yanqguis from 
narrow, sober towns. Seeing them only 


(Continued on page 40) 


U. S. Navy Photograph 


ON A TEST FLIGHT 


Uncle Sam’s latest model pursuit ships form a perfect “V” at North Island 


near San Diego. 


HIPPO JUNIOR 


Puddles, as this hippo is called, has a big appetite. 

He is only six years old, but he is already a gour- 

mand. His keeper regulates his diet, but young 
visitors spoil him. 
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WSO 


i. 


By MONTE RANDOLPH 


THE animal might have been a helpless new-born calf on the ground instead of 
240-pound panther in a tree, judging from the way Lowell Jett acted. He was as 
calm as a deacon as he unslung his lasso, dismounted and hitched his horse. 

“Better tie up here,’ he advised. “Horses are scairt of lions.” 

That was true. But so are men “scairt” of lions, at least some men! Lowell hadn’ 
told his. guests much; he had simply invited another cowboy and three city friends 
to ride out hunting with him. He wore a pistol, but he carried the rope in his hand. ! 
He paused long enough to pet some of his hound dogs. hl 

“Hey,” one city fellow was concerned, “what’s up? Can’t we shoot it from here?” | 

“Oh. I forgot to tell you. I don’t aim to kill none today. A zoo wrote saying they'd — 
pay a hundred dollars for a good-sized painter on the hoof, and hundred-dollar checks 
ain’t to be had everywhere.” 4s 

Painter on the hoof! o 

“Painter” is Rocky Mountain slang for panther, the great tawny lion that roams 
the wilderness, largest and strongest predator in the United States. These lions can 


STEEPLEJACK a 
ps Bob cats are remarkably nimble creatures, 
This snarling lion has been treed by dogs and hunters. With their lassoes ready the men circle the This one has climbed a giant cactus and 
tree warily waiting for the proper moment for one of them to send his rope around the creature’s neck. seated himself complacently at the very top. 


Charles C. Niehunis 


constitutes high adventure,. but to 
ng one back alive—! 

| Lowell circled the tree, whistling 
rough his teeth and soothing the dogs 


rt cowboy waited easily nearby, but 
city men moved about in a veritable 
sion. All at once Lowell started 
ag the loop. ; 


— limb. 

__ Then Lowell seemed to join the city 
dudes in dancing, but his was with a 
| purpose. He moved the taut rope left, 
_ right, loosened it and tightened it, maneu- 
_ vered it every way. 

| _ “All right, Bud!” he hollered then to 
| the second cowboy, Bud Davis. “Snatch 
| him off!” 

Bud jumped to a crotch in the tree 
and grabbed the lion’s long furry tail. 
A mountain lion’s tail always hangs 
down when the beast is treed. Bud gave 
it a sudden yank. 

Down dropped the lion, hanging by 

| the neck! 
| “Hurry, now!” Lowell yelled again. 
| “So he don’t strangle!” 
Lowell had tied his rope end to a strong 
_ sapling so as to leave the big cat dangling 
from the limb at about shoulder height. 
And now, like a roper in a rodeo, he 
ran forward with his piggin’ string. So 
did Bud. 

Together these two cowboys quickly 
put small loops around the lion’s paws 
and tied them together, working silently, 
| efficiently, while the city guests stared 
pop-eyed. Next they tied a short green 
stick in the animal’s mouth crossways, 
) so that it could not bite off its ropes. All 
_ the lion’s scratching and growling made 
| no difference. Then Lowell rushed back 
_ to the tied lariat, loosened it, dug in his 
_ heels and lowered the tied animal to the 
) ground. Bud loosened the neck noose and 


; an . commotion shook the big tree 


| both cowboys turned to the other men. 
“Looks like a good un,” Lowell 
grinned, affably. 
“Y-yes!” one guest croaked. “It— 
_y-you—you—” None of the dudes was 
_ -very articulate. It is a sensational thing 
| to watch expert hunters rope and tie a 
_ huge mountain lion. 
Lassoing wild panthers is not a com- 
mon pastime in America, but if your soul 
yearns for adventure and action you 
probably couldn’t do any better than to 
join a hunter like Lowell Jett and head 
out. The North American panther is 
not a man killer. That is, it will not 
"track down a man and eat him as cer- 
in foreign beasts are said to do. But 


if a lion—or any wild beast—is cornered, 
you are likely to face a first class scrap. 
If you act toward a lion with any but 
utmost calm and efficiency, you will ac- 
quire scars to show your grandchildren 
ae you live through the experience at 
all. 

The 240-pounder that Lowell and Bud 
roped that day was unusually large. Pan- 
thers normally run from 150 to 200, 
although 300-pound ones have been 
known. No matter. All of each one 
is “pure muscle” with remarkable grace 
and strength. They lie lazily in the sun 
by day and prowl at night. They creep 
like the cats they are until they find 
some food game—and it likely won’t be a 
tiny mouse or even a bunny cottontail. 
Food most loved by these great predators 
is horse, cow, deer, antelope. 

They kill so many domestic animals, 
and so many valuable game animals, that 
the United States government has long 
hired professional hunters in some areas 
to keep the lion population down. One 
lion may slay three or four grown horses 
and cows in one week—a monetary loss 
of $300 or so—not to mention other kills. 
Nationally the loss from lions each year 
runs into the hundreds of thousands of 
dollars, the heaviest being in the moun- 
tainous West and Southwest. And yet, 
oddly enough, few city folk know that 
America has any wild lions at all. 

Normally the hunters just start out 
with dogs, track down the lion, find it 
treed and there shoot it. The profession 
has developed some big names—Frank 
Colcord, Giles Goswick, Floyd Pyle, all 
in the Southwest, are called the three 
leaders in this work. Together they have 
killed literally hundreds of lions and had 
all manner of excitement in doing so. 

However, shooting a lion is one thing 
and lassoing it is quite another. All 
three of those mentioned have lassoed 
lions, but in general the roping act falls 
to those daredevil gents, the cowboys. 
A cowboy, it is said, will risk both his 
neck and his soul for $100, and if no- 
body offers to pay him he will still risk 
both just for fun. 

Lowell Jett accepted $200 from one 
wealthy New Yorker (a dude much too 
soft and fat) and gave the man a guar- 
antee of a mountain lion kill. They 
started from Lowell’s cabin away up on 
the Mogollon Rim in Arizona one day 
at dawn. 

By noon the dude was fizzled out. 
After eating lunch he swore he could go 
no further. Yet, the dogs hadn’t picked up 
a lion trail. Lowell wanted his money 
and he had made a guarantee. 

“Tell you what,’ Lowell said, “you 
lie here in the shade and blow for a spell. 


Jack Tooker 
ROPED 


Struggling furiously this roped lion is trying 

to break away from the noose that holds him. 

He holds the rope between his teeth and he 

may bite his way to freedom unless the 
hunter out-maneuvers him. 


Bureau of Bivtwyical Survey 


CLIMBING TO SAFETY 


Mountain lions are possessed of remarkable 

grace and strength. Normally they weigh from 

150 to 200 pounds and some have been known 

to reach 300 pounds. For all that they move 

with great speed and climb trees with almost 
catlike rapidity. 
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Bureds of Biological Sues 
CAPTURED ALIVE 


Mountain lions kill so much game that our government has long 
hired professional hunters to kill the predatory creatures. Lassoing 
lions is the work of daredevil cowboys who often sell their captives 


to zoos. 


‘Me and the dogs will look out a ways 
and come back.” 

The dude was all too willing. He 
dropped off to sleep. 

At 4 P.M., Lowell came riding in to 
camp again. His horse was wide-eyed 
and jumpy. His dogs were exhausted 
from barking. Lowell himself had con- 


siderable blood dried on his hands and 
arms. But trussed to a long pole dragged 


Courtesy R. Farrington Elwell and Kemper-Thomas Co. 


Indian fashion (one end on the horse, 
one end on the ground) was a live, 
snarling, spitting mountain lion! 

“Git yore gun and shoot, mister,” 
Lowell said. “I rightly need that $200, 
even if you don’t belong to ride trail no 
more.” 

Now, a couple of years later, Lowell 
still thinks his dude is a swell fellow. 
The dude wouldn’t shoot until the lion 


LASSOING A MOUNTAIN LION 


The mountain lion is not a man hunter, but he will fight furiously if he is cornered. This 
painting presents what is perhaps too melodramatic a conception of lassoing lions. Cow- 
boys seldom let their horses get near these wild creatures. 
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Charles C. Niehuis 
THE FINAL STRUGGLE 


Giles Goswick is one of the famous lion hunters of the Southwest. 

Here he is giving some rough treatment to a roped lion that has 

been dislodged from a tree and is fighting desperately as the noose is 
\ 


drawn tighter. 


was turned loose—and the man was so 
jittery that every shot in his rifle missed. 
But when they were back in town he 
gave Lowell not a check for $200 but a 
crisp new $500 bill. 

That sort of thing doesn’t happen often, 
even though Frank Colcord had almost 
the identical experience several years 
ago, with somewhat less money involved. 
On still another occasion Frank jumped 
a trail with odd tracks in Southern Ari- 
zona. The dude with him was excited, 
and Frank more than curious. Pretty 
soon the dogs “treed” not in a tree but 
in a cave. 

“Unh-hunh!” Frank shook his head, 
ominously. “This ain’t no painter, mis- 
ter. I better look into this myself.” 

“No,” said the courageous guest. “T’ll 
go in. I am not afraid.” 

Now figure it out for yourself—a small 
opening into a black cave in the side of 
a rocky mountain, where hounds have 
driven some beast larger than all five 
of the dogs. Rattlesnakes would be the 
least of the possible dangers! But the 
guest insisted. 

Frank unslung his lasso. He had a 
rifle at hand. The dude, holding gun and 
torch, went in. 

There was no long period of silence, 
for suspense. Action began at once? 
“Growr-r-r-r, E-Yeow!” was the sub- 
stance of it, and out dashed a huge 
spotted cat. Frank’s lariat loop swung. 

The noose settled on the cat’s neck. 
The jerk upset Frank who was afoot. 
Luckily, though, the cat simply turned 
and bit the rope instead of attacking the 
man. 

Frank came up running. Before the 

(Continued on page 42) 


The American Forestry As- 
sociation nominated _ this 
giant cypress near Orlando 
for the “Hall of Fame” of 
the nation’s largest trees. It 
is 300 feet high and 17 feet 
in diameter. It is estimated 
that it is between 3000 and 
3500 years old. 


Horse racing is a popular sport at Orlando. 
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Devereus Butcher 


NEVER start an article with dry statistics. That being a literary 
axiom, we'll defy it. Orlando is Florida’s largest inland city with a 
population of about thirty-seven thousand and more than fifty thousand 
winter visitors. Within its environs there are some thirty-one lakes. 
Within the county there are some 1,500 lakes. And Orlando is the seat 
of Orange County. How it became the seat of Orange’ County is a 
story worth a paragraph or two; a story that well transcends the record- 
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Orlando is in the heart of the 
citrus growing region of Florida. 


ing of the statistics I have just set down. 

In 1850 the town, then named Jernigan after 
one of its earliest settlers, Aaron Jernigan a 
wealthy Georgian cattleman, was a mere stock- 
ade. Having been granted a post office it went 
into competition with two other towns for the 
honor of being the county seat. A Judge V. D. 
Speer, a pioneer settler and one of the town’s 
leading citizens, led the movement. The nam- 
ing of the county seat was in the hands of the 
good citizens of Orange County, and as elec- 
tion day approached there was every indication 
that the race was wholly between the towns of 
Fort Reed and Apopka. Few people outside 
the stockade had ever heard of Jernigan. 

In those days the Seminoles were just off 
the warpath; and it was never certain when 
their pipe of peace might run dry of tobacco. 
As a result, the county was well inhabited by 


GARDENS OF THE METROPOLIS 


the soldiers of the U. S. Army. Judge Speer 
not only knew the law, but literature as well. 
He loved Shakespeare, and As You Like It in 
particular, which may explain why he changed 
the name of the settlement from Jernigan to 
Orlando. We might also suspect him of having 
had more than a casual interest in Machia- 
velli’s The Prince. Knowing the American 
soldier at that time was entitled to vote where- 
ever he might be on election day, the good 
Judge invited all the officers and their men of 
the U. S. Army stationed in the county (then 
Sumter County) to be his guests at an old 
fashioned picnic. The day set was election 
day. He fed them and wined them. And when 
their spirits were at their zenith, he was sud- 
denly reminded that it is the duty of all good 
citizens to go to the polls. Including soldiers. 
And Orlando won the election, hands down. 


CYPRESS AND RODEO 


Numerous lakes surrounded by boulevards and parks rich in tropical foliage enhance the 


; D i At sunset graceful cypress trees create beautiful 
beauty of Orlando, the trading post that became a metropolis almost over night. | 


patterns against the ‘horizon. 


Devereux Bu 
There is a winter time rodeo in the cattle country. 


What the soldiers thought about it the next morning through their headaches has 
never been recorded. 

As for Judge Speer’s hospitality, as utilitarian as it may have been on that elec- 
tion day, the people of Orange County have kept pace with the example he set. 
In the early 1840’s cattlemen found the lakes and vegetation conducive to making 
better cows and bulls of their calves, and the district became the cattle center of the 
peninsula. Orlando grew from a settlement to a town almost over night. But it 
was in 1869 that the town had its first real boom. A Louisville journalist, Will 
Wallace Harney, visited Orlando, described its fertile soil and ideal climate in a 
series of articles, and with no small results. In effect, he played a role similar to 
that of Horace Greeley. 

Citrus groves had already been commercially cultivated when Harney set out 
to popularize Orange County. One hundred acres had been planted from seeds 
of fruit trees. In the 1890’s the State and railroad interests took a flier at Florida 
real estate and sold land in and around Orlando at approximately a dollar an acre. 
Large numbers of English buyers were attracted, especially around the Lake Con- 
way district where they set out citrus groves, tennis courts and cricket fields. An 
English Club was quickly formed and scotch introduced to Floridians. The wide- 
spread planting of citrus groves drove the cattlemen to ranges farther south. And 
the citrus growers prospered. That is until 1895. 

In 1895 there came from out of the north, one of those freezes which can be as 
devastating as they are infrequent, and in 1895 the citrus trees were ruined. And 
what did the British do? (Read your current daily papers.) Faced with disaster, 
unable to defend themselves against the unseen enemy, and being unable to work 
their groves, they played cricket, tennis and held periodic yacht regattas in the 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Live oaks, camphor trees and a profusion of native and imported palms crowd the shores of Orlando’s lakes. Gardens are radiant 


with sub-tropical shrubs, citrus trees and winter blooming flowers. At the lower left is the singing tower at Lake Wales. 
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ORLANDO—THE ORANGE BLOSSOM CAPITAL 
(Continued from page 33) 


various lakes. And those who sur- 
vived the disasters of 1895-96 have 
remained to become some of Orlan- 
do’s most influential citizens. 

Orlando might be termed the capi- 
tal of Florida’s great citrus belt. The 
surrounding country rolls with knolls 
and hills supporting endless citrus 
groves. Through this country the St. 
Johns River flows backwards, or in 
other words from south to north. 
Along its banks are the giant 
palmettos, water maples and mag- 
nificent hyacinths. Just as much of 
the history of the world began at the 
mouth of statesmen, much of the 
history of Florida began at the mouth 
of the St. Johns River. Through this 
country so dotted with lakes there 
run the modern highways, making 
current history, molding the Florida 
of tomorrow. 

At Lake Apopka, a dozen miles 
from the city, and the third largest 
fresh water lake wholly within the 
United States, fish are in abundance, 
mostly large mouth black bass, 
speckled perch, pike and red-breasts. 
And ever since the English first set- 
tled in this region, all the larger lakes 
have achieved great popularity with 
yachtsmen of all classes. 

For bird-lovers, inland Florida, 
and especially Orange County, is a 
virtual Eldorado. More than four 
hundred species of birds have been 
identified by ornithologists. And with 
all these species to choose from, one 
day the Florida State legislature sat 
in solemn conference and adopted 
the mocking bird as the State’s 
official bird. Why they chose the 
mocking bird has never been deter- 
mined, though some cynics who have 
followed the bathing beauties in the 
rotogravure sections of the Sunday 
newspapers to the expansive Florida 
heaches are of the opinion that they 
are beginning to understand. As for 
the birds themselves, they have per- 
haps met in the woodlands and 
adopted the bathing beauty for their 
State’s official human being. And 
the myriad of lakes, springs and 
pools in the inland have their full 
quota of bathing species, as well as 
birds. 

In recent years Orlando and en- 
virons have become something of a 
winter cultural center. During the 
season, at Winter Park, a fifty piece 
Symphony Orchestra, under the 
direction of Alexander Bloch, gives 
four concerts. And now in its sixth 
year is the Bach Festival, featuring a 
chorus of 150 voices as well as 
nationally famous soloists. 

And then there is the Mountain 
Lake Sanctuary, embracing fifty-eight 
acres and over-looking some thirty 
lakes. This sanctuary was estab- 
lished by Edward Bok as a retreat 
for man, a refuge for birds and a 
setting for the Singing Tower. This 
tower rises two hundred and thirty 
feet from the crest of Iron Moun- 
tain and was dedicated by President 
Calvin Coolidge in 1929. A lagoon 
bordered with lilies mirrors the tall 
hexagonal shaft which is beautifully 
decorated. High up in the tower 
are eight Gothic windows each thirty 
feet high from which the chimes is- 
sue. A carillon consists of seventy- 
one bells. The largest weighs ap- 
proximately eleven tons, the smallest 
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twelve pounds. Special carillon re- 
citals are given at the time of the 
full moon in January, February and 


March. In addition there are numer- 
ous other recitals throughout the 
year. 


Three miles south of Vero Beach, 
about half way between Orlando and 
Miami, is the famous McKee Jungle 
Gardens, a bit of Africa. It is one 
of the great botanical show places 
of the country. In it they have grown 
and preserved tropical, sub-tropical, 
and Oriental vegetations characteris- 
tic of all parts of the globe. There 
is the ylang ylang perfume tree, the 
pelican flower, the Guatemalan. fly 
catcher (which in no way resembles 
Flit), Egyptian papyrus, not to men- 
tion a shaving brush tree. There is 
also the Australian Tree Fern which 
attains a height of twenty to thirty 
feet, and the trumpet tree from 
which Central American Indians make 
musical instruments. There are great 
avenues of towering palms. And 
monkeys running wild. 

At Silver Springs, a few miles 
north of Orlando, the water gushes 
up from the bottom of a great rock 
bowl, at the bottom of which, accord- 
ing to legend, two lovers found their 
bridal chamber. The rock bowl 
reaches a tremendous depth, but 
every part can be clearly seen 
through the glass bottoms of quiet, 
electrically driven boats. There are 
water vegetation of every description 
and variety, great scores of turtles 
large and small, and varied colored 
fishes. The basin is surrounded by 
a beautifully landscaped park. Tame 
deer wander about begging for at- 
tention and affection. From the basin 
the water flows away and down the 
Silver River, and winds its way 
through an almost primitive jungle. 
Along the banks of the river sleep 
‘gators, and monkeys swing through 
the trees. 

Along 42nd Street, or at Coney 
Island, or in South State Street, there 
are snake charmers galote. Most of 
them aren’t bad to look upon, wear 
bracelets from wrists to elbows, and 
mascara from brows to depending 
upon the temperature. In Silver 
Springs there is a snake charmer of 
a sort. » His name is Ross Allen and 
he and his Reptile Institute have 
gained something of a reputation 
throughout the world. He does sci- 
entific research with poisonous snakes 
and reptiles, and by a method known 
as “milking.” He has recently put 
himself and his snakes on the air, 
in NBC’s Believe-it-or-not and Hob- 
by-lobby programs. The _ snakes 
failed to poison the air or an an- 
nouncer, but Mr. Allen got a great 
deal of publicity. The venom of the 
snakes is sold to medical institutions 
which use it to prepare anti-venom 
and as a substitute for morphine in 
the treatment of hemorrhagic con- 
ditions. 

But all this is too technical. Be- 
side this is not an article about 
snakes and medicine. 

It is about beautiful Orlando and 
the surrounding countryside. To our 
mind the best description of the 
region is that of the little girl who 
entitled a poem about Orlando: 
“Where Summer Comes to Spend 
the Winter.” 


you can get to bed you’re seriously 
thinking of buying a pair of ice skates. 
But next morning at breakfast you 
meet a figure skating addict and buy 
skis as originally planned. 


At all the well known winter re- 
sorts good hotels have been built and 
as a rule rates are reasonable. Your 
hotel will have a ski hut. It is here 
that your party will assemble for the 
journey to the ski trails. You'll be 
given a map of the surrounding coun- 
try, all the trails, A, B, and C, well 
charted and described. Lorries trans- 
port you to the foot of the trail 
and cables tow you to the top. 
Cable-tows are used only on the 


“shorter runs, and being a novice you'll 


not be reaching for any great heights 
—we hope. As you ascend, holding 
tight to the cable, skiers glide grace- 
fully by and you realize how per- 
fectly simple it all is. And then 
you get to the top and look down. 
What you thought was a knoll now 
seems to dwarf all previous impres- 
sions you had of Pike’s Peak. Why 
didn’t you buy the ice skates! 


The first tumble you took was 
nothing to the tumbles ahead. But 
tumbles and spills are part of the 
whole, and in a way highlights of the 
sport. Soon they become more in- 
frequent, and you become more am- 
bitious. You’re now taking B trails 
and looking forward to A trails. 
You have learned the jump turn, and 
how to negotiate a Slalom course, 
a zigzag trail down the side of a 
mountain. 


But we have said enough about 
skiing. It is most certainly not the 
only winter sport, though one of the 
best. There is no contribution to 
sports as rhythmically graceful as 
figure skating. And there is no sport, 
winter or summer, that has shown 
such an amazing progress in such a 
short space of time. Ice skating is 
an older sport than skiing; but it is 
since the Lake Placid Olympic events 
of 1932 that figure skating has devel- 
oped into an art comparable with 
the ballet and other forms of the 


art of the dance. Choreographies 
are being written and produced for 


figure skating ballets. The cham- 
pions of 1932, those who failed to 
keep up with or ahead of the times, 
could not, in 1940, qualify for a job 
in the chorus. And Miss Sonja 
Henie heads the list of those who 
set the new tempo and paced it. 


Ice skating is fast becoming an 
all-year-round sport. At Lake Placid 
a special indoor skating rink was 
built for the Olympics. Since then 
indoor rinks have sprung up through- 
out the continent, and are used in 
summer as well as winter. At the 
Olympic Arena there are ten weeks 
of summer ice skating. There is, 
annually, a mid-summer Figure Skat- 
ing Operetta as well as the mid- 
winter Ice Carnival. 

Not only did the Olympics popu- 
larize figure skating and skiing, but 
bobsledding is having its day too. 
Numerically it hasn’t the following 
accorded other winter sports, but this 
is due largely to its physical limita- 
tions. There are few bobsled runs 
in the country, and the one down the 
side of Mt. Van Hoevenherg in the 
Adirondacks, scene of the 1932 bob- 
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sled races, is the first run 
national specifications | built 
continent. It is now being « 
for the public by the State 
York. : 


There is something about | 
ding comparable to fancy flyi 
surface of the run is gle 
made by freezing a mixture 
and water, and is covered 
straightaways with a thin 
of snow so as to enable 
runners to bite in and hi 
track. This is important con 
the speed the sleds make. 
is 2,350 meters, or appro: 
one and a half miles in 
and maintains an average 
10.1 per cent, with a minimum g 
of 8% and a maximum of 1 
cent. The Olympic records 
two-man sleds were 1 minut 
seconds, and 1 minute 54.28 
for the four-man sleds. T 
records, of course, but are in 
of the speed made in regular 


Before a great steel bob 
its mad dash down the moun 
run must be)\clear of all 
obstructions, such as other b 
straying hikers, or loose snow 
The run is constantly p 
Along the route there are sev 
phone control stations loca 
strategic points, from which 
erators can observe every foot o 
slide. Condition of the run 
layed from one station to anofl 
The sled leaves the starting line 
when given the “Clear Track” si 


Only licensed pilots are 
to take a bob down the run. A firs 
time passenger is taken down 
lower half-mile portion of the 
and is then given an insignia 
ing he has been properly initi 
He then makes a mile run, 
he is a passenger with a pas 
thrills, he’s ready for the ‘ 
In covering the entire 2350 meters 
takes 26 curves, two of which 
“hairpin” turns, another shaped 
the letter “S.” 

In time you, too, can become 
pilot—not an advertisement—but 0 
after practice and experience w 
rants issuing a license to you. / 
in no time at all you will no 
be dreaming of breaking rec 
Such is the dream of all bobsle d a 
dicts. 
However, most of us are not ¢ 
termined to break records. I i 
enough if we can enjoy the exhila 
tion of winter to the full. You 
not have to be a champion to 
thrills from skiing and skating | 
bobsledding. BW 

In recent years America has d 
much to encourage a healthy love ne 
the out-of-doors. States, cities 4 
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counties have taken over vast 1 
of land for recreation. There 
reason why these regions should 
be kept open all year round. 
are no longer afraid of winter, 
take it-on a holiday. That is 
from the Adirondacks and the 
Mountains to the vast reaches 
Western wonderlands so many 
sands of people are escapi 
the cities to spend the finest I 
that nature and the ingenuity 
can provide. 


TATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB BULLETIN 


O BJECTS: to create and promote interest in travel 
and exploration; to furnish its members informa- 
tion of travel and secure concessions for them: to 
work for the betterment of transportation facilities; 
to arouse public interest in the conservation of our 
natural resources, the preservation of historic sites; 
the development of our National Parks and play- 


grounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our 
forests and our wild animal and bird life; to assist 
the good roads, safety first, city beautiful, and ail 
movements that make travel safe and attractive; ana 
to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of 
the world in order to secure the cause of international 
peace and justice. 


| THE TRAVEL AMERICA HALL 


_ As its first major activity since the 
permanent establishment of the United 
tes Travel Bureau, a “Travel America 
Hall” has been created in the Bureau's 
New York office at 45 Broadway, J. R. 
| Anderson, supervisor of the Eastern of- 
fice has announced. 
| A program including lectures, sound 
| motion picture travelogues, slides and ex- 
hibits, free to the public, will feature 
| “Travel America Hall” as the only one 
| of its kind in the East, devoted solely to 
_ daily travel promotion activities. 

Visitors entering the hall, on the 

_ ground floor of the Broadway building, 
will find themselves in a combined mo- 
| tion picture theater and museum. On 
| display will be a large scale model of a 
transcontinental Stratoliner; a model of 
an American flag passenger-cargo vessel; 
a panel of illuminated transparencies on 
_ Pennsylvania, and other scenic photo- 
_ graphs. There will also be on display a 
group of posters, including prize winners, 
entered in the “Travel America Poster 
» Contest” sponsored last year by the De- 
voe and Raynolds Company; a travel 
bookshelf; a display of native handicraft 
| of the Southern Highlanders and of 
Puerto Rico, and dioramas of Boulder 
Dam, Hot Springs, Bryce Canyon, Carls- 
bad Caverns, and Mammoth Cave na- 
| tional parks. The museum exhibits will 
be changed periodically. 
_ Film programs will include travelogues 
' of various cities and states, as well as of 
national parks, travel oddities, skiing, 
_ canoe trips, trail riding, airplane trips, 
bicyeling, the development of railroad 
transportation, Alaska, Big Trees of Cali- 
fornia, dude ranches, ceremonial dances 
of the Indians of the Southwest, and his- 
torical sites. 

With “Travel America Hall” as the first 
new project of the Bureau since its 
_ permanent establishment on July 19th, 
the Federal travel promotion agency will 
also continue and develop the other edu- 
- eational and research activities started 
_after the Bureau was originally set up in 
the Department of the Interior in Febru- 
ary, 1937. Among other activities, the 
: Bureau distributes brochures, folders, 

maps and descriptive literature supplied 
_ by the National Park Service and private 
, Cooperating agencies. Literature con- 
_ cerning areas described in the film pro- 

grams will be available following each 
_ performance. The regular information 
__ services of the Bureau are available to all 
throughout the day. 


1 EMBLEM OF LUCK 


In ancient times socks or sandals were’ 


devised to protect the horny casing of a 
_horse’s hoof against wear and tear, but 
_ there is some evidence that iron horse- 

shoes were used as early as 333 B.C. at 
_the Battle of Issus. This is the opinion 
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of Henry Field, Curator of Physical An- 
thropology at the Field Museum of Na- 
tural History in Chicago. Horseshoes 
were commonly known by the fifth centu- 
ry and in regular use in the Middle Ages. 
It is said that William the Conqueror in- 
troduced into England the custom of 
shoeing horses, and the importance he at- 
tached to the practice is shown in a story 
to the effect that he gave the town of 
Northampton to the inspector of the far- 
riers, and bestowed upon that gentleman 
the name Ferrers. The coat of arms of 
the Earl of Ferres is still adorned with a 
horseshoe. Northampton is famous to- 
day for the manufacture of boots and 
shoes. 

The origin of the belief that “a horse- 
shoe brings good luck” is not known. 
There is one theory that it grew out of 
the use of charms; another, that it is con- 
nected with the belief that there is good 
luck in the crescent moon, owing to the 
similarity in shape. The Irish say that a 
horse was in the stable where Christ was 
born and that the magic came from this 
circumstance; and some people believe 
that the superstition originated at the 
time of the feast of the Passover, when 
blood sprinkled over doors in the pattern 
of an arch saved the children of the Jews 
from the wrath of God. There are many 
other theories. At any rate, as early as 
the first century of our era the horseshoe 
was being recommended by Pliny as a 
protective charm and even as a healing 
agent. 

It is common in country places today, 
in different parts of the world, to see a 
horseshoe nailed on a stable door, hung 
on the ceiling over the horses, or fastened 
to the wall of a cow-barn, “to keep off the 
pixies.” Even in our urban world the 
custom of wearing a miniature horseshoe 
on a chain or watchfob is not unusual, 
and the door of many an inn bears this 
emblem of a superstition based, in 
modern times, on the vague tradition that 
a horseshoe brings good luck. 


FOUR STATES HIGHWAY 


The International Four States Highway 
is one of the newest of the important 
thoroughfares in the United States. It is 
probably the last great Western route 


which will ever be established. Stretch- 
ing for 1500 miles from Canada to Mex- 
ico, it joins, in the straightest possible 
line, the four States of Montana, Idaho, 
Nevada, and California. 

Five years ago the Highway was little 
more than a two-wheel track, shown on 
the road maps as a faint blue line. To- 
day it appears on the road maps as a 
heavy red line, indicating that it is an 
arterial route of primary importance and 
carrying Federal designation. 

An examination of the map of western 
United States will show why the plan- 
ning and building of this highway was a 
dream magnetic enough to compel the 
interest of officials in the Public Roads 
Administration, the United States Forest 
Service, and the Capitols or Statehouses 
of the four States it joins. It never deviates 
more than half a degree from the 115th 
degree meridian, and it crosses every im- 
portant East-West, transcontinental ar- 
tery, thus providing a convenient cross 
country shuttle route from one main 
transcontinental highway to another. Be- 
sides these, it traverses or crosses such im- 
portant and interesting river basins as 
Kootenai, Flathead, Blackfoot, Clark’s 
Fork, Bitterroot, Salmon, Snake, Meadow 
Valley, Muddy, Virgin, and Colorado. 

The Highway traverses or passes close 
by some of the Nation’s most scenic and 
recreational areas. To the south is Old 
Mexico; to the north, Canada. In be- 
tween are the wonders of the fertile ln- 
perial Valley; Boulder Dam and Lake 
Mead; Las Vegas, which advertises itself 
as still an unspoiled frontier town; the 
huge copper pit near Ely: and the match- 
less mountain scenery of Idaho and Mon- 
tana, reaching a crowning glory in Gla- 
cier National Park. 

Beyond Glacier, the Canadians have 
extended the Highway directly north to 
Banff, Lake Louise, and Jasper National 
Park in the Canadian Rockies. Mexico is 
extending the Highway southward from 
the twin border cities of Calexico and 
Mexicali to San Felipe, the world’s 
quaintest fishing village, on the Gulf of 
California. 

The directness of the Highway and 
the territory it serves have in themselves 
aroused the interest of the motoring pub- 
lic. Directors of the Association, how- 
ever, issue annually several hundred 
thousand map-folders of the Highway, 
showing the principal points of interest 
along the way. Fishing alone would 
make the road popular. From the Gulf 
of California, where the huge Totuava 
or white sea trout are caught; along the 
Colorado with its famous Blue Channel 
cats, magnificent bass fishing, and newly 
found trout in the cool waters below 
Boulder Dam; and on up to the streams 
of the Northwest with their sporty trout 
and salmon—everywhere fishing is su- 
perlative. 
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VAGABOND 


CAMERA 


By HERBERT C. McKAY al 


Address your camera questions to H.C, — 
McKay, care of Travel Magazme, | 
116 East 116th St.’ New York City, | 


THERE is probably no simple sub- 
ject which brings so many disappoint- 
ments to the amateur photographer 
as does the photography of snow. 
The light present under snow con- 
ditions is considerably more blue than 
usual, and this is the basis of our 
technique. Just as a yellow filter is 
used to produce a darker photo- 
graphic tone from the blue sky, a 
yellow filter is used to accentuate the 
blue shadows present in a snow 
covered landscape. If you succeed 
in reproducing these delicate shadows, 
you will have an excellent snow pic- 
ture. The reason for failure in snow 
scenes is usually that the “snow” is 
shown as an expanse of pure, solid 
white, without form or texture. Such 
a result is always disappointing. You 
can see snow, you can see whether 
it is of fine or coarse texture, you 
can see slight inequalities, and these 
should appear in the photograph. 

There are several factors which 
should be kept in mind in addition 
to the filter. There is an unusual 
amount of light present in the land- 
scape when it is covered with snow, 
and the normally great difference be- 
tween sky value and ground value 
is lessened. Moreover the shadows 
are filled with reflected light and 
for this reason are less dense. These 
shadows will still look dark because 
the eyes are dazzled by the snow, 
but the camera will “see into” these 
shadows more easily than usual. 

It is always advisable to make use 
of an exposure meter, but under snow 
conditions it is used somewhat differ- 
ently than usual. The average ex- 
posure meter is adjusted to give the 
shortest possible exposure, and many 
amateurs make a consistent practice 
of doubling this reading for their 
actual work, 

With snow, the meter usually in- 
dicates a medium exposure.  Inci- 
dentally this introduces a_ rather 
tricky manipulation of exposure. As 
stated before, we make use of a yel- 
low filter to darken the blue shadows. 
Ordinarily, when a filter is used, it 
is necessary to increase the exposure 
to compensate for the loss of light 
from most of the included objects. 
In the case of snow pictures we 
have, broadly speaking, only white 
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snow and blue-white shadows. We 
want the shadows to be darkened as 
much as possible, so we make a meter 
reading, place a light to medium yel- 
low filter over the lens and give the 
exposure indicated by the meter with- 
out making any increase in the ex- 
posure. (This refers to the pan- 
chromatic film ordinarily used. If 
you use an orthochromatic film, that 
is a “chrome” type film, increase by 
one-half, that is one-half interval on 
the “f” scale of the lens.) 

So much for the exposure. The 
next point to consider is the lighting. 
Here again our principal problem is 
one of making the snow appear as 
real snow through the reproduction 
of shadow forms. So far we have 
considered increasing the intensity of 
the shadows. The next step is to 
increase their size. It need hardly 
be said that the best results are ob- 
tained in bright sunshine. 

Just as an experiment, pick up a 
few handfuls of snow and drop them 
upon the unbroken surface nearby. 
Now get off to one side, so that the 
sun is at your back, and at such dis- 
tance that your shadow just reaches 
to the little piles of snow. This is a 
favorite photographing position for 
any season of the year. But if you 
look at the snow piles you will see 
that they are not greatly different in 
appearance from the _ surrounding 
snow. If you move around so that 
the sun is at your side you will see 
that the piles are much more in evi- 
dence because of their cast shadows, 
while if you move still further until 
you are more or less facing the sun, 
you will see that they stand out in 
bold relief. 

These little experimental snow piles 
represent just the things you wish to 
photograph. You can see from your 
experiment that the position with the 
sun at your back is the worst possible 
one for snow photography. Usually 
a position with the sun at your. side 
is advisable, but for many subjects a 
position facing the sun is best. This 
last position is somewhat difficult to 
handle, so a word or two of ex- 
planation may not be amiss. 

The best way to handle this into- 
the-sun technique is to make use of 
a flash synchronizer. The subject is 


-color transparencies is the pro- 


arranged, the sun is barely outside 
the limit of the picture (or even 
within it provided there is a tree or 
cloud or something else to cut out the 
actual sun image), and then shoot 
the picture with a synchronized flash. 
The flash lights up the foreground, 
but the light fades rapidly so that it 
doesn’t affect the middle distance or 
background and the result is a beauti- 
fully balanced shot. There is so 
much value to this daylight flash 
work that we shall soon spend a com- 
plete issue with it. 

At all times when the sun is any- 
where in the half circle facing you it 
is advisable to get into as high a posi- 
tion as possible. The more nearly 
the sun faces you;.the higher you go. 
For direct shots into the sun, 
if you can get six or eight feet 
above the subject and shoot 
down at an angle you will get 
excellent results, although of 
course the effectiveness de- 
creases as you include more 
and more distance. Often this 
obviates the necessity for the 
exclusion of the sun or the in- 
clusion of the flash, 

Finally it may be added that 
between the hours of ten in the 
morning and three in the after- 
noon you can usually use your 
time to best advantage by 
photographing details of ice 
forms, or by skating or ski- 
ing. Do your snowscape shoot- 
ing before ten or after three 
if you want the best results! 


Color 
The ideal method of viewing 


jected slide. However do not 
think any sheet or even a white 
wall will serve as a screen. The 
best screen color is a cold or 
blue white. For long and nar- 
row rooms beaded and alumi- 
num screens are excellent, but 
in the average room where the 
spectators are arranged in al- 
most a third of a circle about 
the screen a surface more near- 
ly dead white is preferable, 
permitting those along the 
“side lines” to see clearly. 


These problems of screen 
surface confronted the East- 


man Kodak Company when they in- 
stalled the world’s largest screen, 
some 180 feet long, at the New York 
World’s Fair, for their exhibition of 
Kodachrome. This screen had to be 
viewed at many angles by a large 
audience. It may be a helpful tip to 
the amateur to know that the Kodak 
Company finally selected the Raven 
Halftone screen as the best fitted for 
this purpose. These screens are ex- 
cellent for any projection, but they 
show up at their best when used with 
color slides. They will show you un- 
dreamed of beauties in many color © 


slides you have heretofore regarded 


as failures. 
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These fine motion picture screens, 
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yourself, See them at leading dealers 
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NATURE’S AERIAL COURIERS 
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couple begin building a nest, a loose, 
low structure of twigs, pine needles, 
tobacco stems, straw, etc. Mr. Pigeon, 
having selected the nesting site, hunts 
for the valuable material and places 
it piece by piece before his spouse. 
She forms it into a rounded mould 
just deep enough for her to sit in 
comfortably, twisting and turning her- 
self as she works to give the nest the 
exact shape desired. It is all com- 
pleted now. The happy pair fly off 
to get a better view of their handi- 
work. Ah, it is too, too divine! 

Comes the day when Mr. Pigeon 
is very volubly excited. He rushes 
hither and yon, he dashes to one 
neighbor and then the next, chatter- 
ing all the while, for the greatest 
event of his life is taking place— 
he is about to become a father! His 
mate has laid an egg and the next 
day she will drop the second one. 
Then indeed will the pair be busy for 
like the good parents they are, the 
next seventeen to nineteen days will 
find them taking turns sitting on the 
eggs. Papa will sit from ten in 
the morning till four in the after- 
noon. Then Mama relieves him, 
sitting all through the night till ten 
o'clock rolls round once again and 
her mate, with uncanny instinct, re- 
turns to resume his prenatal duties. 
Nor will her spouse wander far 
from his nest even when he is off 
duty. Instead, with great fidelity, 
he stays by her side, guarding his 
beloved. 

During the incubation period let 
strangers beware. For an approach 
to the nest would be fraught with 
danger for them. Even the shyest 
of mothers would dash at them and 
would do her best, with energetic 
and vicious thrusts of her wings 
and beak, to protect her still un- 
born babes. 

The young squab begins cracking 
his egg shell a whole day before he 
emerges. As soon as the young 
ones appear, the parents carry off 
the egg shells to prevent their nest- 


lings from smothering. At this 
time a soft, cheesy, whitish sub- 
stance, generally called “pigeon 


milk,” appears in the crops of both 
male and female parent and is fed, 
by means of regurgitation, to the 
offspring. 

A month later the youngsters are 
ready to leave the nest and give 
their wings the first real test. At 
first they fly clumsily but very soon 
they master the art and enjoy grace- 
ful flights about the loft. Now 
they are ready to be trained for 
their great life work—to return to 
their home loft regardless of where 
they are released, home without de- 
lay, home with all possible speed, 
home at any cost. 

Just what causes pigeons to return 
to their nest? Many amazing tales 
have been recounted of their won- 
drous flights made through unfa- 
miliar terrain, through countless 
hazards, and during weary months 
of flying. Perhaps the longest pig- 
eon flight on record is that of “Miss 
1303.” To her utter consternation, 
that young lady, a resident of EI- 
mont, Long Island, discovered that 
an engineer from Venezuela had cast 
covetous eyes on her blueblooded 
trimness, and had purchased her with 


a view to having her raise for him 
many equally fine flyers. 4 But even 
the engineer could not realize how 
perfect a bird he had obtained. For 
our dauntless heroine, after three 
months of confinement in her new 
Venezuelan loft, managed to escape. 
With untiring zeal she made her 
Odyssean journey through dense for- 
ests, over strange, lofty mountains 
and wide rivers, avoiding alike the 
twin perils of buzzards and hawks, 
and enduring hunger and thirst un- 
til at last, fifteen months later, she 
arrived home. “She had flown about 
three thousand miles through com- 
pletely unfamiliar territory. Why 
and how did she do it? 

Many theories have been advanced 
to account for the homing miracle 
but none of them are completely sat- 
isfying. The truth is that as yet no 
one really can explain the mystery. 
Some pigeon fanciers say that it is 
due to instinct—and let it go at that. 
Others speak of the fear and loneli- 
ness of pigeons who are notably gre- 
garious. Or the desire to return to 
their young. Perhaps we shall never 
learn the secret of why they return. 

But if we cannot know the reasons 
for it, can we at least uncover their 
methods? That, too, is still a dis- 
puted matter. There are those who 
say pigeons are guided by the sun 
and point out that in cloudy weather 
their flight is much slower than on 
sunny days. Yet they do return. 
Moreover they are now being trained 
for night flying and the Army re- 
ports great success along these lines. 
Nor can we lay stock in their sense 
of smell as the raison déire, for 
experiments during which the nos- 
trils of pigeons were filled with wax 
and asphalt indicated that this was 
no impediment. Rigidly _ selective 
breeding, intelligent training and 
keen eyesight aided by a depend- 
able memory no doubt are of help 
but they can not explain maiden 
voyages on dark nights. 

An interesting possibility, which 
still needs many more experiments 
to substantiate it, is that the birds re- 
spond to the earth’s magnetic field 
that when they spiral in great cir- 
cles upon being released they are 
actually tuning in on the electrified 
air lanes leading to the home loft. 
To prove the relation between the 
pigeons’ sense of direction and elec- 
tric air waves, a number of them 
were released one bright, sunny 
morning (which is ideal flying 
weather) in the neighborhood of Sta- 
tion WKBN at Youngstown, Ohio, 
when the station was off the air. 
The birds circled about in their 
usual manner and returned quickly 
to their home lofts. Then the station 
went on the air and another group 
of birds was released. These birds 
seemed utterly confused, unable to 
orient themselves. For about a half 
hour they flew in circles, undecided 
which way -to go, until finally they 
scattered in all directions. A sim- 
ilar experiment conducted in France 
indicated that when the broadcasting 
waves were most powerful the ma- 
jority of pigeons released were so 
completely confused that they 
alighted instead of returning home. 
This tallies with the experience of 

(Continued on page 38) 
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NATURE’S AERIAL COURIERS — 
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pigeons released during electrical 
storms, at which time most pigeons 
after unsuccessful attempts to get 
their bearings drop to the ground. 
However, scientists do not believe 
these investigations have probed 
deeply enough as yet. 

The process of training the squabs 
to return to the home loft is sim- 
ple. As soon as the youngsters are 
able to fly well about the aviary 
they are released a short distance 
from the loft, whence they soon re- 
turn home. Each day the distance 
is increased gradually and the direc- 
tion from the loft changed. In a 
short while they will be able to find 
their way back six hundred miles 
or more. 

Now they are ready, with true 
sportsmanship, to enter the races run 
by the various pigeon racing clubs 
throughout the country. Each day 
during the training season the pig- 
eon fancier will let out his birds 
when they are hungry and feed them 
immediately on their entrance to the 
loft, throwing them in a little extra 
reward in the way of canary seed 
for the first ones back. Let the 
laggard take heed, for he will be 
penned up without food for the day. 
On the morrow, fear not, he will 
be the first one back from the exer- 
cise flight, driven by the pangs of 
hunger. Absurd little fellow, he 
will never again be so foolhardy. 

Nor is that the only trick by which 
pigeon trainers beguile their charges 
into homing quickly. Often if a 
race is to be won they will use hens 


SAN FRANCISCO BAY 
(Continued from page 11) 


the Carquinez Straits and San Pab- 
lo Bay to a point well above the 
causeway. : 

The: enormous heavy duty, high- 
speed military highway, or auto- 
bahnen, which will connect the de- 
fense units of the central Pacific zone 
will consist of six lane roadways. It 
has already been authorized by the 
State of California. The right of 
way between Oakland and San José 
has been purchased at a cost of one 
million dollars, and construction 
shortly will begin with Federal and 
State funds combined under direction 
of the State’s highway engineers. 

Even as the engineers prepare to 
lay out this highway, however, they 
have other proposals for an extension 
of the autobahnen system from San 
José right through four hundred 
miles to Los Angeles. This third high- 
way to Los Angeles—there are now 
two, one inland and one along the 


“coast—would be a “cannon ball” 


route without a single curve in it. 
Preliminary proposals suggest that 
it proceed in a straight geographical 
line through mountains and under 
them, without a curve. 

President Roosevelt himself  re- 
cently revealed that much of the 
steel required for the military roads, 
as well as strictly military purposes, 
will be produced in the defense zone. 
Not only steel production units, but 
aluminum processing plants, the 
President said, are to be erected on 
the coast. 

With twenty million dollars worth 
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who are sitting on eggs ten to 5 
teen days old, relying on the 


her particularly anxious to ret 
at a time when her young are 
most hatched. Similarly, male p 
eons will be dispatched when th 
squabs are about two weeks o 
Another method which is sometimes 
employed is to separate the se 
about a week before a schedu 
race; then a reunion is permit 
shortly before the birds are shipp 
to the starting point of the ra 
With visions of a joyful celebra 
to greet his return, how quickly 
pigeon speeds home. 
With a strong tail wind a 
flyer can do better than a mile 
minute for short distances, althou: 
a good average speed is about fo 
miles an hour. Take the record 
“Always Faithful’ who, until 
died last July, was kept at 
Monmouth. A few days after she h 
won a six hundred mile rac 
strenuous event in itself, she 
sent to Chattanooga and retu 
from that distance of about 
miles at an average of 1343 yards 
minute. 
One of the oldest pigeons on ré 
ord is Kaiser who is over twen 
three years of age. He was fo 
in one of the abandoned trenches in 
the Argonne, forgotten by the Ger 
mans in their hasty retreat. He is 
still living at Fort Monmouth where, 
with typical, perennial profligacy h 
continues to produce offspring regu-_ 
larly. 8 


of military and  civilian-workman 
housing already in progress to shel- 
ter troops and skilled workmen from 
all over the nation, numerous new 
ship-building ways and enlargemen 
of the present ways, a complete ne 
U. S. Army Quartermaster depot 
the proportions of a large departm 
store, new marine schools of the 
State of California, construction 
cruisers, destroyers, | submarines, 
mine-layers and mine-sweepers ; thou- 
sands of miles of “feeder” roads to 
facilitate the work of the new mili- 
tary highways, and widening of other 
thousands of miles of highway, to- 
gether with new programs of airport 
construction, and construction of fac- 
tories to provide every sort of mi 
itary material, the total product 
amounts to one of the greatest mass 
movements of men and materials, and 
families, that has ever taken place 
in America. 
When it is remembered that other 
defense enterprises are planned and_ 
being constructed from San Diego to 
Seattle, and that the whole syster 
will also provide a great deal of t 
protection required for western 
Canada, and practically all of the 
material assistance to Alaska, t 
we may realize that our West 
front is going to present a drastica 
different appearance in a few yea 
even within a year. Hence, thos 
who wish to remember ante-bell 
Pacifica must needs see it now. 
months hence may be too late, 
any one, or a number, of reasons. — 
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TERROR BIRD OF 20.000.000 
YEARS AGO 


Photographs Courtesy Field Museum of Natural History 


Axpour 20,000,000 years ago a giant 
terror bird stalked its prey in South 
America. Scientists gave it the name 
Mesembriornis, and recently they have 
succeeded in reconstructing a complete 
skeleton of the formidable creature. 

Standing five feet in height this bird 
was a powerful fighting creature with 
carnivorous habits, great speed of move- 
ment and terrific striking power. It met 
mammals on their own ground, Dlitz- 
krieged them with its powerful feet, 
claws, and hooked beak and then de- 
voured them. 

Like the modern ostrich, Mesem- 
briornis had wings obviously much too 
small for flight, but they were doubtless 
useful for balancing purposes while run- 
ning. A trim, narrow body, straight pel- 
vis and long powerful legs indicate that 
the bird could run with great rapidity, 
and it may well have been as swift as 
an ostrich which is credited with the 
ability to outdistance a galloping horse 
in a straight run. Its prey varied from 
creatures the size of a mouse to the 


z  * 


country’s largest herbivorous mammals. 

The Mesembriornis lived exclusively in 
South America—and for a curious rea- 
son. Powerful as it was, it could not 
have competed with the carnivorous 
mammals. Sutch creatures did not exist 
in South America during the time this 
bird and members of its family survived. 
That was from about 22,000,000 to 2,000,- 
000 years ago when South America was 
isolated from the rest of the world. Car- 
nivorous animals entered South America 
after the joining of that continent with 
North America in the Pliocene epoch 
and thereupon the Mesembriornis was 
doomed. 

The restored skeleton of the Mesem- 
briornis was recently placed on exhibition 
at the Field Museum of Natural History 
in Chicago. The bones were discovered 
by an expedition to Argentina under the 
leadership of Elmer S. Riggs. Several 
years of work by James H. Quinn were 
necessary to assemble the fragmentary 
parts and prepare a thoroughly articu- 
lated skeleton. 


* * 


The skeleton of the Mesembriornis is exhibited with that of a large modern eagle. 


This drawing by John Conrad Hanson shows what 
Mesembriornis must have looked like 
plumage. 


in its full 


The cariama, a modern bird of Brazil, is 
closest living relative of Mesembriornis 
much smaller creature, its prey are 
small mammals and occasionally domestic 10¥ 
Cariamas can be domesticated and are said 
to act as guardians of the poultry they 
otherwise prey upon. 
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| 1 beginning of Central Park, in the social and 
amusement center. Subway station at the hotel. 


Henry A. Rost, President and Managing Director 
The PLAZA e Fifth Avenue at 59th St., New York 


it-f, 2 in Southern 


ARIZONA-CALIFORNIA 


Bask in the health-giving rays of the never-failing sun, thrill to the un- 
matched scenic wonders, live delightfully in a resort hotel, an inviting 
‘ inn, or a real western guest ranch, priced to fit your budget. 


Two fine daily trains from Chicago to Los Angeles via E] Paso, Tucson, 
Phoenix and Palm Springs—de luxe GOLDEN STATE LIMITED and 
economy -luxury CALIFORNIAN, Tourist Pullman between Chicago and 
San Diego. Through service daily from St. Louis and Memphis. Direct 
connections from St. Paul- Minneapolis via Des Moines and Kansas City. 


ARIZONA LIMITED 
NEW STREAMLINED LUXURY TRAIN 
Dec, 15, 1940 to April 1, 1941 


Between Chicago and Tucson— Phoenix. All- Pullman, extra fare train, with room- 
ettes, double bedrooms, compartments and drawing rooms. Diner and Buffet- 


Lounge-Observation Car. Stewardess-nurse. Evening departure every second day. 


A. D. MARTIN, Passenger Traffic Manager 

Rock Island Lines, 723 La Salle Street Station 

Chicago, Illinois 

Send complete information O Arizona O California 

0 All-Expense California Tours LJ Travel on Credit (] Shipping My Car 


THE DIRECT 
LOW - ALTITUDE 
WAY 


IN THE CENTER 


Ap WINTER YOU, too, will get more in more ways from yout 
winter vacation when you discover Orlando . . . the City Beautiful 
in the center of the sun country. Here in the heart of Florida’s delight- 
ful hill and lake region, you'll get the utmost in rest, recreation and 
health. 

Orlando, largest city in Central Florida, offers every facility for a per- 
fect winter vacation. The sunshine is constant, the climate consistently 
warmer. No chilling winds can blow in from the sea. 

You'll like the more leisurely pace . . . the infor- 
mality. Orlando is neither dull nor desperately ac- 
tive. You can be busy every minute, or you can make 
loafing a career. 

You can play golf at a sociable pace on any of the 
four fine courses. Within easy driving distance are 
1500 lakes that abound in Florida’s famed black bass. 
It’s only a matter of a short, pleasant trip to either 
coast for salt-water fishing. 

There are tennis courts of championship quality . . . there’s swimming 
in crystal-clear springs and lakes. Ample facilities for shuffleboard, 


horseshoe pitching, and a solarium for sun-loafing offer less strenuous 
sports. 


Orlando deserves its reputation as the most beauti- 
ful city in all Florida. Thirty-three lakes within the 
city limits offer unmatched natural scenic variety. 
You'll find new scenes in Orlando every day for 
many days. 

Orlando is a city of beautiful homes and modern 
buildings. Accommodations for winter visitors are 
numerous and reasonable. You'll find a place where 
you like to live and people you like to know. 

You'll like Orlando’s location in the center of things . . . on the 
Orange Blossom and St. Johns River trails. Name any place you want 
to go or see—it’s easily reached. 

To get more in more ways from your winter vacation, discover 
Orlando this year . . . headquarter here once and you'll come back 
always... 


yr descriptive literature write 


GREATER ORLANDO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
ORLANDO, FLA.—CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BLDG. 
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“New York’s 
Friendliest Hotel 


Convenient location; 
quiet, spacious rooms; 
friendly, attentive serv- 
ice make the Prince 
George New York's out- 
standing hotel value. 


1000 Rooms with Bath 
Single $2.50 to $4.00 
Double $4.00 to $7.00 
Geo. H. Newton, Mor. 


14 East 28th@St. 
New York 


FINEST in the SOUTH 


For information and reservations 
see your Travel Agent, or address 
Robert White, Manager. 


SAVANNAH OGLETHORPE HOTEL 


WILMINGTON ISLAND SAVANNAH, GA. 


| Pinehurst 


3 famous golf courses—grass 
QQ greens. Invigorating pine- 
S 4 scented dry warm air. Fine 
y * hotels and that country-club 
atmosphere. For details, 
write Pinehurst, Inc., $239 
DANCING / Dogwood Rd.,Pinehurst,N.C. 


OVERNIGHT From New York via Seaboard R.R. 


CAPTAIN COLIN JOHNSTON 
ROBB, 
the Irish Genealogist is at the service of 
all Irish pedigree seekers. 


Drumhariff Lodge, 
Loughgall, 
Armagh, Ireland. 
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rae f — States...without fog and without dew. 
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comfortable, warm, dry winter ee 


SAN DIEGO: A STUDY IN SERENITY 


1- 


(Continued from page 27) 


on holidays, they thought the Califor- 
nios lazy and extravagant. The Yan- 
quis who had settled down as part of 
the ranching life knew better—the 
caballeros were prodigious workers, 
ardent patriots and liberals, who 
strove against the Spanish, Mexicans, 
or other Californios to create a free 
regime which they defended fiercely, 
but with as little bloodshed as possi- 
ble. 

Southern California was becoming 
Yanqui before the Gold Rush, and 
before Mexican rule ended. The pio- 
neer flood seeped through the moun- 
tains, and around the Horn. Even se- 
date San Diego became a rowdy, law- 
less town, with every other house a 
saloon, and the killing of Indians a 
sport. It was the Yanquis who drove 
the Indians to take refuge up in the 
hills, where most of them perished. 
The new jail was a graft job, and 
one of the first prisoners managed to 
dig his way out with a pocketknife. 
The new law against outlawry inflict- 
ed the death penalty for thefts over 
$50; and a Yankee rowdy named 
Robinson was hanged for stealing a 
rowboat. 

The roaring ’fifties were followed 
by three booms—a real estate demen- 
tia started by Alonzo Horton of San 
Francisco; then the Great Boom 
started in expectation of a railroad 
coming through, a pricked bubble; 
then another, when the Sante Fe -rail- 
road actually arrived in 1885. Ginger- 
bread buildings rose as if baked in 
the oven, the population soared to 40,- 
000, and within three years collapsed 
to 17,000. 

But in spite of the booms and un- 
certainties of travel, there was a 
growing kernel in San Diego. The 
Yanquis had arrived, with their prac- 
tical enterprise, and they loved this 
town. Many other towns had been 
seized and wrung dry of their wealth, 
and left to perish. Not San Diego. 
It was at once too necessary and too 
bewitching, a flowering oasis on the 
edge of the desert. ; 

Until 1915, when the crowds came 
from all over the country to visit 
San Diego’s exposition, her peculiar 
qualities had not been gauged by the 
world at large. This fair, like San 
Francisco’s, celebrated the opening of 
the Panama Canal, and the end of 
the weary trip around the Horn. 
Everybody expected San Diego’s 
show would be eclipsed by the Bay 
City. What happened was that Amer- 
ica fell in love with San Diego—the 
city itself, so gentle and leisurely and 
so firmly established, and the exqui- 
site beauties of the exposition in 
Balboa Park. Once the town had 
clung to the edge of this 1400 acres 
of rather scrubby arroyo-cut waste; 


by now it was growing up to its huge. 


park, and was using it with a fine 
hand. The coyotes, gophers and 
trap-door spiders had fled to the east- 
ern side of the park. On the city 
side were gardens bright with sub- 
tropical shrubs and flowers, with cy- 
press, eucalyptus, palm and bamboo 
shading lagoons inlaid with lotus 
blooms. And out of this enchanting 


the claptrap days, her gracious heri- 
tage. Now San Diego, first home of 
the homeless Spaniards, gathered up 
the past of Alta California. Bertram 
Goodhue’s California Building, a mas- 
terpiece of Churrigueresque, is so 
handsome in itself, and belongs so 
perfectly to the Pacific, that even 
without history to back it up, it is 
still the perfection of the style it in- 
spired. 

The best of the Panama-Pacific 
buildings still stand, housing muse- 
ums and reminding the city of her 
first exposition, which was a great 
success. So was the second, in 1935, 
which pointed up the billion-dollar 
development program of the entire 
coast. Power and water from the 
Boulder Dam arrived at San Diego 
that year, and the All American Ca- 
nal, which was turning the waters of 
the Colorado River through the tor- 
rid pit-of the Imperial Valley, was 
on its way. 

By then, San Diego was our great- 
est naval base, and the city itself was 
carrying out a $2,000,000 harbor de- 
velopment scheme. By then, the city 
had gathered a sheaf of “firsts” in 
the conquest of aviation. In 1911, 
Glenn Curtiss made his test flight 
with a hydroplane and stayed in the 
air almost a minute and a half. In 
1927 a lanky youth everybody called 
“Slim” took off in a plane made by 
Consolidated Aircraft, flew to New 
York, and then to Paris. The first 
aerial photographs, the first mid-air 
refueling, the first municipal board of 
air control—civil and service flyers 
made one record after another. 

The city still holds priority in the 
air, with schools for training pilots, 
Army and Navy practice fields, and 
three factories making planes and 
parts. A twelfth of the population, 
now nearing 200,000, is supported by 
aviation activities. 

A city of clubs, of excellent 
schools, libraries, and churches, San 
Diego is still a playground, with out- 
door sports and beach life developed 
in the greatest variety. She is sev- 
eral towns composing a city, in a 
galaxy of beach resorts, old shrines 
and fertile farms, She is an amphi- 
bian, making the best of her waters 
and her soil. 

Imperial Valley is, as everybody 
knows, a phenomenal truck-garden. 
The region immediately around San 
Diego has a bigger range of produc- 
tion: dairying, poultry and_ stock 


farms, vineyards, orchards bearing |. 


all the citrus fruits, fields of avoca- 
dos, celery, bulbs and flowers. Even 
subtropical fruits flourish—mangoes, 
passion fruit, dates, pomegranates, 
figs, olives and bananas. And yet San 
Diego thermometers almost never go 
above ninety degrees, just as they re- 
fuse to fall below thirty-five. An an- 
gelic climate, with Point Loma keep- 
ing off the winds, and a just God 
decreeing almost no rain for the city, 
and plenty for the farms. 

Yes, San Diego lives in a rich, pro- 
ductive country now, where people 
work hard, but somehow do not rush 
about their work, or have nerves 


Hotel & Cottages, on famous Doctor's 

Bathing Beach, Warm sunshine every 
Verandah rooms and suites, cottages, Ame: 
plan from $6 daily. Golf, tennis, riding, fi 
ing, shooting. Restricted. Censult travel agent, 
or write R. L. Ewen, Manager, Montego B: 
Jamaica, B. 4 


To those who seek something be’ 
the Wyoming offers a gracious wint 
home in Central Florida's dryer and 
warmer climate. Conveniently located 
modern accommodations at modera 
cost... fine food... superior servi 


Write C. DeWitt Miller, President — 
Hotel Wyoming Orlando, Fi 


CASA BLANCA 


W. I. Cable **Casablanca’” 


MONTEGO BAY 


Located amid the lakes and orang: 
groves of Central Florida. Rollin: 
College with its Adult Education | 
Program of lectures. dramatic pro 

ductions. concerts and conierences, ] 
Bach Festival, Symphony Concerts, 
Art Exhibits... Educators. Goll, 
Fishing, Hunting and other winter 


sports. For full information write: 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE Dep't 1} 


V VHome oF roLLiNs COLLEGE | 


i AR D E In the Scenic Highlands—Con- 
genial clientele, fine meals, 
Eltinge Bros., 
Managers. 


steam heat. 150 rooms an 


HAL baths. 6500-yd. golf — 


at door. Booklet“L” 
SEBRING, FLORIDA. | 


vwhiencelcond 


Every cruise, both eco- 
nomical and luxury type, available on 
Freighters, Cargo and Passenger Liners, 
is outlined in our new ‘“‘Triplist’’. Send 
now for your free copy. Reservations 
made at tariff 


rates by - TRAMP TRIPS INC. 
270 Broadway, N. Y. C. CO. 7-3743 


fl 


Bind Your Copies of | 
TRAVEL | 


Handsomely bound in blue cloth, stamp- | 
ed in gold, the binder has the appear- | 
ance of a rich volume. Postpaid, $2.00, | 
Holds 12 copies. aa 


TRAVEL 
116 East 16th St., N. Y. 


fantasia grew the exposition build- 
ings, as if Father Serra and the Cali- 
fornios had planted the seed. For 
they were Spanish Colonial, Spanish 
Renaissance. They belonged here. 
California had forgotten, through 


TUCSON SUNSHINE CLIMATE CLUB 
2046 D Rialto, TUCSON, Arizona 


when they play. San Diego serves the 
dual need for fiesta and calm. She 
is a modern city beginning to play 
an important role in the country’s life, 
but she cherishes her old serenity. 


+x Please send me your informative booklet. 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
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the door “on the latch” (open) 
‘Ind a fire on the hearth. Above all, 
t shermen will not lift their herring 
lets before the sun comes over 
\ronk ny Iree Laa, Hill of the Ris- 
ng Day. They fire the gorse on 
|ld May Eve to drive out evil spirits 
rom horses and cattle, they kindle 
jires along the hilltops as once the 
Druids did. They have .deemsters 
jit pronouncers of doom, men who 
nce administered the unwritten or 
ireast laws. And to Peel Castle on 
jst. Patrick’s Isle close off the west 
loast, comes the Mauthe Dhoo, or 
jack dog, to haunt those windy cor- 


jhe wharf by the herring fishing fleet 
alking of Manx proverbs. 

| “Every herring must hang by its 
ywn gills,’ says he. “Better cheer- 
‘ulness with an empty pocket than 
liscomfort with a full one. No her- 
‘ing, no wedding. The coroner and 
jhe lawyer grow fat on the strife 
>i fools. Better to be remembered 
in the prayers of a good man than 
‘n the will of a rich one. A man in 
jove is a fool but an old man in love 
's the greatest fool of all. A gos- 
ip’s mouth is the devil’s mailbag.” 
But strangest of all you hear on 
his island is the story of the origin 
f this land of the Manxman. Finn 
VacCooil, a giant of Ireland, and a 
great red-haired Scotch giant were 
ighting. As the Scotchman was run- 
jing east toward the sea in retreat, 
finn picked up a great handful of 
he soil of Ireland and threw it at 
lim... But the lump of earth fell 
pio the midst of the Irish Sea. 
hat lump is the Isle of Man! 

To know the Manx one must live 
mong them, travel their magic, wind- 
ng\roads above the pounding sea, 
nike across the moors of golden 
yorse and purple heather, explore 
the shadows of glens, and damp 
lripping caves along the shores. 
wisten to the “soft low caution of 
the island tongue,” its haunting lilt 
that you will never forget. Go to 
whatched cottages at Cregneish on 
he south coast where people have 
lived continuously since neolithic 
Mays. And there after a supper of 
boiled herring, you will sing the 
Biises of Manxland at sundown, and 
near, old stories told by the fire- 
sides where copper kettles hang, and 
>lacid tailless cats are purring. 

At. a turn of the old Port St. 
ary’s road on a bright morning 
tomes a Manx woman carrying glad- 
tolas. Her hair is black, her face 
happy, her eyes sparkling. You must 
always greet those you meet. So 
you tell her that the flowers are beau- 
tiful. And she says, 

\ 1m taking them down to my 


“Does ie live near?” 

\“Down there.” And she points to 
‘thin church spire and a church- 
yard in the valley. Manx faith is 
simple and convincing. 

| The next day you go to live in 
he little candle-lighted bedroom by 
the stairs in this woman’s house. Her 
husband is a fisherman. One boy, 
Henry, drives a milk float; Joe talks 
about boats and motorcycles for the 
Tourists Trophy races, though he 
wns no motorcycle; and Kathleen, 


THE ISLE OF MAN 
(Continued fab page 23) 


dark-eyed like her mother, says, 

“Oh, you should stay till the Har- 
vest Home. We do have such fun 
playing in the fields by moonlight, 
and putting fishnets and vegetables 
on the church altar for thankfulness.” 

In the dark chill, past midnight, 
Joe, Henry and Kathleen call to you 
frantically. 

“Come on down! Come on down!” 

You stumble down the steep stairs 
that divide the house. All run to the 
pasture gate. 

“The Northern Lights!” 

Shivering in the cold, black air 
beneath those mighty bands of light 
above Bradda Head, you seem to 
hear the clang of armor in white 
mists long ago when the Fingals, the 
Olaves, the Cadwalladers fought for 
their lives in the. Manx curraghs by 
stormy seas. But none of them had 
ever heard of a Wright Whirlwind 
engine, nor had they ever listened 
to the powerful symphony of Clip- 
per motors in the sky. 

“Do you see them—the Lights—in 
America?” asks Kathleen eagerly. 
“And did you know Miles Standish 
was a Manxman?” 

“What's it like in America?” 
queries Henry. 

On this still night, great Bradda 
Head stands out tremendous against 
the stars. On the hill above you, 
sleep the dead of Celtic Druids in 
the Mull (or hill) Circle of gray 
slabs of slate and pebbles like those 
at Ronaldsway Airport. The wind 
sweeps over the hill. Always the 
southwest wind blows clean and cool, 
and the Gulf Stream keeps palms and 
fuchsia hedges alive. 

You certainly must not miss the 226 
foot circumference of Lady Isabella, 
the famous wheel at Laxey village, 
which once operated pumps to free 
the lead mines of water. As for 
Mrs. Shimmin, first woman in a 
thousand years to be elected to the 
Manx House of Keys or Congress, 
she sits quietly in black by her fire- 
place in Peel and talks of Tynwald, 
the old Norse Parliament Field 
founded by Orry the Dane in the 
tenth century. She tells you to go to 
St. Johns, across from Slieu Whal- 
lian, the hill down which they once 
rolled witches in spiked barrels. 
There at St. Johns you see the four 
tiers of earth from the seventeen 
parishes of the island, and there you 
hear of the old Midsummer Day 
ceremony on July 5 of each year. 
Beneath a canopy on those mounds 
sit the Lieutenant Governor of the 
island, the twenty-four members of 
the House of Keys, the ten members 
of the Council or Senate, the clergy 
and the deemsters or judiciary. In 
the field beyond this circle gather the 
Commons. One of the Deemsters 
reads in Engiish a summary of the 
Acts which have been passed during 
the last year. The Coroner repeats 
the words in Manx. Then, and not 
till then, do they hecome the law 
of the land. 

“The law of the land,’ says Mrs. 
Shimmin, “is supposed to be admin- 
istered as indifferently (impartially) 
as the herring bone doth lie in the 
middle of the fish.” 

Comes a day when you must leave 
this Isle of Man. 


(Continued on page 42) 
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for ’41—Lead in Comfort and Value 


See nature’s wonders! Go any place any time, by Vagabond Coach, 


the finest way to travel. 


smart new way to see America. 


distributors 


805 


A SIZE FOR 
EVERY FAMILY 


From neat, compact Model 
16, to luxurious big Model 
24 T, illustrated here, there 
is a variety of sizes and in- 
terior arrangements to suit 
your desire. Vagabonds are 
shown only by authorized 
and dealers. 
Write us for name of deal- 
er near you. 


GRAND RIVER AVENUE oe 


stability, beauty! 


The new Vagabond Coaches 
1941 truly “have everything,” 
admit when you see them! The ulti- 
mate in smartness, mobility, comfort, 


Hotel Comfort But no 
Hotel Expense 


Pleasure every minute—Vagabonding is the 


for 
as you'll 


So enjoy your travels in your own 
Vagabond Coach, as modern as your 
1941 car, stoutly built, beautifully fin- 
ished and equipped. Vagabonds are 
warm and dry, with double floors, 
double walls with centerline insulation, 
full circulating heat system if desired, 


steel chassis, roof and bows, steel ex- 


ity, comfortable and convenient. 


You EXPECT More in « Vagabond and you GET dt! 
VAGABOND COACH MANUFACTURING CO. 


MEMBER TRAILER COACH MANUFACTURERS" ASSOCIATION 


YOUR CHOICE OF 
Cuerything 


FLORIDA OFFERS 


HEART of Florida’s “Gulf Stream Coast’. 
Lauderdale guests may choose at will be- 
tween the quiet at-home comforts of this 
beautifully appointed hotel in a friendly 
community—and the gay fun-parades of 
Miami and Palm Beach “just around the 
corner.” Block-long beach walk, lounges, 
decks. Tile baths, steam heat and every 
smartly modern facility. American Plan. 
Ownership management, Restricted clien- 
tele. Reservations are suggested, write 


for details. 


LAUDERDALE BEACH 
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NEW HUDSON, 


MICHIGAN 
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ituated between 
the Atlantic and 


Lake Pancoast, every room 


“waterfront.” Private ocean 
beach reserved for guests is 
one ». largest on Miami 
Beach. 3urf bathing from 
rooms. Separate bathers’ele- 
vator. All rooms with pri- 
vate baths, showers. Ex-el- 
lent dining room and coffee 
shop. Courteous, complete 
service. All isports. Owner- 
ship management. Euro- 
pean Plan, moderate rates. 
Early reservations suggest- 
ed. Booklet, information on 
oe J. H.\ Miller, 
Managing Director. 
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You can’t round that bend and 
come back quite the same person: 
the limitless beauty of scene does 
something to you. That blue, blue 
sea -- the cliffs, glimmering and vast, 
which stand beyond--the liquid sky 
which deepens with approaching 
night, and its stars which venture 
out tentatively, one by one like 
hesitant children--these are things 
you can’t resist if you would. 


So don’t resist them! Be good to 
yourself, to your family. Live life 
while you have it. Plan to enjoy 
all the fun and benefit of a sojourn 
in San Diego now, not someday! 


FREE BOOKLET 
Address Room No. 043 
San Diego-California Club 


THE ISLE OF MAN 
(Continued from page 41) 


“Get her. the old Manx coin I 
dug up in the backyard so she can 
take it back to America with her,” 
says Mr. Watterson mending his 
fishnets. As the little train with 
the shrieking whistle races down the 
narrow tracks with its “stage- 
coaches,” Mrs. Watterson waves from 
the hillside. And over Cronk ny 
Iree Laa, Hill of the Rising Day, 
comes the sun. Never could you find 
a kinder spot on this planet than 
little Ellan Vannin Veg Veegn in the 
Irish Sea. Around her are floating 
mines, and ships go down to the 
ocean’s bed not far from her shores. 


“Nothing’s terrible so long as 
you’re not afraid of it,’ says the 
Manxman. 

But in spite of modern war, the 
past still colors the present of this 
island where the great elk once 
walked, and the words of Sir Hall 
Caine remain. 

“T cannot take a half mile stroll in 
the morning,” said he, “without feel- 
ing that, like Prospero, the magician 
has peopled my island with strange 
beings I have not hitherto dreamt of 
—and hooded monks who walked 
these ways of mine a thousand years 
ago.” 


CG 


LASSOING LIONS 
(Continued from page 30) 


| cat could leap clear of some thick 


thorny brush into which its writhing 
threw it, Frank had his rifle. 

Bang! 

The dogs were growing crazy by 
the second now, and down the slope 
one hundred yards or so the men’s 
horses were snorting and rearing in 
fear too, but the great cat . had 
sprawled dead. The dude crawled 
back out of the cave. 

“That there,” Frank declared, 
laconically, “ain’t no mountain lion. 
That's a jaguar. They come up 
into here from old Mexico, and 
they'll eat a man as quick as an 
African lion will. It ain’t good 
policy to take and get too intimate 
with no jaguar, mister.” 

“Then why in the world did you 
rope him, Frank?” the guest asked. 

Frank spat, then grinned ruefully. 
“T don’t rightfully know. I reckon 
a feller acts foolish at times, don’t 
he? Shake hands!” 


Not all cowboys and hunters work 
roped lions the same way. Lowell 
Jett himself sometimes “bulldogs” 
them instead of hanging them while 
he ties their feet. 


In “bulldogging” you jerk the 
roped lion down to the ground, 
being careful not to kill it in 
the fall. Next move is to keep your 
dogs from killing it or being killed, 
so it’s a good idea to tie up your 
dogs when you first find the lion 
treed. Also you must work fast 
to keep the cat from biting your 
rope in two. 


Some cowboys quickly run up 
close—defying the slashing claws 
and teeth—to drop on a_ small, 
strong wire rope which the cat can 
not bite, supplementing the first 
lariat. Then the cat will be “heeled” 
—that is, roped by the rear foot as 
a steer often is roped on the range. 
Thus downed, it is stretched for 
safety, and the tier then can work 
more easily. But it must be re- 
membered that the cat is likely to 
be eight-foot, tip to tip, and ex- 
tremely strong. Two men will be 
required, three are better. If one 
man brings back a live lion, you 
can figure he made up the difference 
with sheer nerve. 


There is much work remaining 
after you do get a live lion roped 
and tied helpless on the ground. 
Usually this happens miles from 
home or highway. And a lion is 
too heavy and dangerous just to pick 
up and carry. 

The Indian trick of trussing the 
cat on a pole and dragging the pole 
in, is common, but a better way is 
to tie the beast in a canvas bag and 
put him on a horse—if the horse 
will let you, which it probably won't. 
Sometimes a small cage is prepared 
in advance, packed in on burros or 
mules, and packed out later with 
the live lion. 


Occasionally lion kittens are found 
and the cowboy or hunter will bring 
these home tucked inside his jacket. 
They are the cutest things imagin- 
able—for a few months. In the 
wilds the den is in a cave or under 
a rocky ledge, whence parents bring 
killed game for the babies. 


Often, too, a lion hunt will lead 
first to a lynx hunt, because most 
lion dogs can’t distinguish the scents 
of the two cats. No matter. The 
lynx (bobcat) is fair game itself. 
This smaller member of the wild 
cat family is ferocious in its own 
right, in fact will even scrap a man 
more determinedly than a panther 
if cornered, some hunters say. Its 
kittens look exactly like domestic 
kittens at first, but are dangerous 
as pets later. And because lynxes 
are often encountered on the desert 
or flat grazing lands, cowboys eter- 
nally try to rope them. 


Ned “Sleepy” O’Day tells of rop- 
ing one out beyond Wickenburg, 
Arizona. “I looped him,’ Ned ad- 
mits, “but when I got down to try 
to tie him up, my horse lit out. 
My horse usually is smart and loyal, 
but this time he just headed for 
home. Pretty soon I seen I had a 
six-mile walk—and I ask you, how 
can a feller walk six miles totin’ 
a bitin’ bobcat? 


“T drug in at the ranch house 
about midnight. I had turned my cat 
loose, not even shootin’ him because 
I figured he’d earned a right to go 


free.” 
* * * 
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A New Year's Resolution that you will enjoy! 


RESOLVED: 


“That this winter I shall beg, borrow or steal the time to read 


the best books of the last six months.” 


Actually, it is all very simple. We furnish the resolution, you provide the resolve, and—to make 
it even easier—we now supply a list of those books which critics from coast to coast have rated as 
among the outstanding publications of the past six months. All you need do is to select (by num- 
ber) those books you wish, fill out the coupon, drop it in the mail—and your New Year’s Resolu- 


tion is safe for another year! 


BIG BOOKS! 
(1) Allin Fun: An Omnibus of Humor 


Edited by ALLEN CHURCHILL 


Here, in one rib-tickling volume are more than 600 pages 
of humor—satire, burlesque, verse, parody and two 
complete novels. There are 40 celebrated contributors 
including Robert Benchley, Thorne Smith, Frank Sullivan 
and Ring Lardner. ‘These are good days to pick up a 
funny book—and this is a whale of a funny book.”— 
NEA Service. $3.00. 


(2) The Bedside Esquire 


Edited by ARNOLD GINGRICH 


Over 700 pages (254,000 words) of the most discussed 
writing of our time, selected from Esquire Magazine. 
Ernest Hemingway, John Steinbeck, Vincent Sheean and 
Thorne Smith are among the 75 famous contributors. 
Recommended by the Book-of-the-Month Club. $3.00 


ADVENTURE! 
(3) Yankee Caballero 


By Witiiam N. MEerryMAn 


This thrilling personal history of an intrepid soldier 
of fortune has been hailed by the critics as the ad- 
venture book of the year. Mr. Merryman’s experience 
in the jungles and high altitudes of South America read 
like the wildest flights of fancy—yet they actually 
happened. “I don’t know of a better book in its field,” 
says the literary editor of the Providence Journal. With 
many dramatic illustrations. $2.75. 


(4) North of Singapore 
By CarvETH WELLS 


Malaya, that exotic “topsy-turvy” land, is the scene of 
Carveth Wells’ latest unconventional expedition. Japan, 
Korea and Manchuria are way stations along the ad- 
venturous route of this light hearted explorer, and the 
story he has to tell is “entertaining reading and en- 
lightening as to conditions in a part of the world which 
may be the center of a coming conflict.’—Library Journal. 
Profusely illustrated. $3.00 


THE ARTS! 
(5) Collecting Antiques in America 


By Tuomas HAMILTON ORMSBEE 
The engaging story of American furniture, glass, silver, 
prints, etc. made practical and illuminating by the editor 
‘of “The American Collector” magazine. “All the be- 
ginning collector would want to know and much the ex- 
pert may have forgotten.”—The New Yorker. Lavishly 
illustrated. $3.50. 


(6) The Arts and Decoration Book of 
Successful Houses 
Edited by E. D. WANGNER 


In this book are the floor plans, building specifications 
as well as interior and exterior photographs of the 
houses selected by the editors of Arts and Decoration as 
the best of their types and offering the maximum of con- 
venience and comfort to their occupants. Published, $3.50. 


FOR YOUNGER READERS 
(7) Young America’s Aviation Annual 


By Recinatp M. CLEVELAND and 
FREDERICK P. GRAHAM 


The only complete textual and pictorial survey of the 
latest advances in American aviation. Over 300 up-to- 
the-minute photographs of planes, fields, instruments, 
construction plants, etc. A “must” item for all young 
aviation enthusiasts—and their parents. $2.00. 


(8) How To Be An Army Officer 
By Caprarn Wixiram H. Baumer, Jr. 


The first authoritative book on the Army as a career, 
written by a West Point instructor for older boys—and 
their parents. It presents a dramatic explanation of the 
various means of achieving an officer’s rank as well as 
a graphic picture of life at the United States Military 
Academy. With 130 official photographs. $1.75. 


(9) How To Be A Naval Officer 
By Rear ADMIRAL YATES STIRLING, JR. 


A thrilling picture of a naval officer’s activities both at 
sea and ashore. A comprehensive explanation of the 
four year course at Annapolis, the duties of the Naval 
Air Corps, the Naval Reserve, the Marine Corps and 
the Coast Guard complete this dramatic introduction to 
our “first line of defense.” Profusely illustrated. $1.75. 


(10) How To Be An Aviator 
By Dick MERRILL and Grorce Daws 


By both word and picture an aviator of international 
reputation tells the youth of today exactly what they 
must know and do to fit themselves for a career in 
aviation. Illustrated, 192 pages. Second printing, $2.00. 


PERENNIAL FAVORITES 
FOR WINTER TRAVELERS 


(11) France’s Toor’s Guide to Mexico 


A new and completely revised edition of the most popu- 
lar guide to Mexico. With maps and illustrations, $2.25. 


(12) Bermuda in Three Colors 
By CarvETH WELLS 


Everything you want to know if you are going, an arm- 
chair Odyssey if you are not. Illustrated, $2.50. 


(13) So This is Florida 
By Frank P. StTocKsRIDGE and JoHN N. 
PERRY 


East Coast, West Coast, all around, all about the state. 
Illustrated, $1.75. 


(14) Panamexico 
By CarvETH WELLS 


From Panama to Mexico a joyous adventure down the 
bypaths to find what others overlooked. J/lustrated, 


$2.75. 
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fia ‘Gee SEATED in a Pan American 

Clipper, you fly into tomorrow while it 
is still today. You literally push back the horizon to 
the other side of the world. 

Pan American's 65,000-mile aerial network links 
§5 countries and colonies, and more than 250 color- 
ful cities; brings them within hours of your doorstep. 

Think what this means. To the vacationist whose 


14 FLIGHTS DAILY 


time is limited, it unfolds a whole new world of travel. 
To the business man it opens up brand-new sales 
opportunities. And to the nation it brings reassurance 
that America’s prestige and traditional leadership 
will be maintained on the skyways of the world. 


For details of Pan American’s service, see your 
Travel Agent or local Pan American office, or 
write Pan American Airways, Chrysler Building, N.Y.C. 
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15 FLIGHTS | 


AMERICA'S MERCHANT MARINE. OF 


